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PREFACE. 


THIS is the first addition to our Series of ‘‘ Cheap 
English Reprints for Indian Schools” from 
Prescott. It contains the last five chapters of 
Book VI of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico and 
is the most important and beautifully-written 
portion of that well-known work. Naturally, a 
knowledge of antecedent circumstances helps 
to a better understanding of the text. Some 
references are made to Aztec civilisation. 
A few details are needed for clearness. Taking 
the somewhat difficult nature of this piece, 
the notes given are needed for the pupils. 

The closing chapter of this volume is of some 
difficulty. The analysis of the subject-matter 
has, therefore, been made brief and pointed and 
the explanation also clear and accurate. A map 
of Mexico is also added to facilitate reference. 

The publishers hope that this edition will be 
found useful in our Secondary Schools. 


April r1grt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 


He was born in 1796 at Salem and went to 
Boston in 1808. He was backward in his studies, 
especially Mathematics. Some one carelessly 
threw a piece of bread which fell upon his open 
eye and made him, in course of time, half-blind. 
He had to use the writing-frame for the blind. 
His marriage in 1820 was happy. He would 
hear others read. He determined to become 
an author. His friend George Ticknor re- 
turned from Spain to Harvard University as 
Professor of Spanish Literature. From that 
time, he showed an absorbing interest in the 
history of the Spanish Peninsula. In 1836, he 
published Ferdinand and Isabella. This was, 
on the whole, popular. 

The United States Minister to Spain, and the 
Spanish historian Navaratte helped him in the 
collection of manuscripts and materials for his 
next great work—Conquest of Mexico. The 
results of Spanish scholars’ labours for fifty years 
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were available to him. He spent large sums of 
money without any idea of economy. 

In 1843 he published it, and in 1847 The 
Conquest of Peru and later on, his Philip LU. 
In 1850 he went to England and he was 
honoured everywhere. He came back to his 
native country and stayed there. In 1858 
he returned to England and died. ‘The 
Conquest of Mexico had also been written by 
Robertson and by Solis, the Spaniard; but 
to neither of them was such a large mass of 
material available. His great contemporary 
and elder author Irving, it was said, had 
been already engaged in writing the history 
of the Spanish Conquest; so, he wrote to 
Irving if he would kindly give up _ the 
undertaking, though at a great sacrifice of 
labour. The elder author generously retired. 
In his turn, Prescott encouraged the rising 
historian and famous author of the Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. While he did not fail to 
note the nobler features of the Spaniards’ 
character, he pointed out also their weaknesses 
and vices. Spanish scholars thought that he 
was hard on them. The great defect which 
marred the excellence of his work was his 
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ignorance of the topography of Mexico. 
He had no direct knowledge. He got it only 
from descriptions. He was not a scientific 
historian. Yet, in his day, his labours were 
so great that the academies of Paris and 
Berlin honoured him. His is a rather literary 
history. Critics hold that he is at his best in the 
Conquest of Mexico. ‘ Prescott gathered his 
materials from the accounts of Cortés and of his 
contemporaries, of Spanish historians and of 
Mexicans like Fernando de Alva Ixtilxochitl, 
who wrote at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and out of them wove a new web. 
From these all but unknown and inaccessible 
writings a spirited narrative sprang into life, 
which reads like a historical romance with 
Hernando Cortés as hero. In one sense it 
is a historical romance and nothing more. 
Descriptions of scenery called up vivid pictures 
in the writer’s mind, which, sketched upon his 
pages, are often far from accurate. The Aztec 
civilisation as described by Cortés ‘caught the 
imagination and overcame the critical judg- 
ment of Prescott, our most charming writer,’ 
wrote Morgan, the first scientific American 
ethnologist.’ 
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“ Prescott belongs distinctly to the school of 
literary history, a school for which the new 
Regius Professor at Cambridge (Inaugural 
Address, January 1903) thinks there is no 
place. He is nota philosophic historian, nor 
scientific in the modern sense. But he 
vastly surpassed the older school like Robertson 
in research, and he is much more careful in 
citing his authorities. He is a masterly nar- 
rator ; and it may confidently be affirmed that 
Prescott’s sixty years of work won him grateful 
recognition from a large body of readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, for whom scientific 
history would have remained a sealed volume.” 

—Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 


CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONSPIRACY IN THE ARMY—-BRIGANTINES LAUNCH- 
ED—MUSTER OF FORCES—EXECUTION OF 
XICOTENCATL—MARCH OF THE ARMY— 
BEGINNING OF THE SIEGE. 


(1521) © 


AT the very time when Cortés was occupied 


with reconnoitring the valley, preparatory to» 
his siege of the capital, a busy faction in Castile - 
was labouring to subvert his authority and : 


defeat his plans of conquest altogether. The 
fame of his brilliant exploits had spread not 
only through the isles, but to Spain and many 
parts of Europe, where a general admiration 


was felt for the invincible energy of the man, - 


who, with his single arm, as it were, could so 


long maintain a contest with the powerful - 


Indian empire. The absence of the Spanish 
monarch from his dominions, and the troubles 


of the country, can alone explain the supine - 


indifference shown by the government to the 
prosecution of this great enterprise. To the 


same causes it may be ascribed, that no action - 


was had in regard to the suits of Velasquez and 


. Narvaez, backed as they were by so potent an . 
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2 CONQUEST OF MEXICO. [CHAP. I. 


advocate as Bishop Fonseca, President of the 


- Council of the Indies. The reins of Government 


had fallen into the hands of Adrian of Utrecht, 


_ Charles’ preceptor, and afterwards Pope—a 
_ man of learning, and not without sagacity, but 
. slow and timid in his policy, and altogether 
-incapable of that decisive action which suited 
-the bold genius of his predecessor, Cardinal 


Ximenes. 
In the spring of 1521, however, a number of 


-ordinances passed the Council of the Indies, 


which threatened an important innovation in 
the affairs of New Spain. It was decreed, that 
the Royal Audience of Hispaniola should 
abandon the proceedings already instituted 
against Narvaez, for his treatment of the 
Commissioner Ayllon; that that unfortunate 
commander should be released from his con- 
finement at Vera Cruz; and that an arbitrator 
should be sent to Mexico, with authority to 
investigate the affairs and conduct of Cortés, 
and to render ample justice to the Governor of 
Cuba. There were not wanting persons at 
Court, who looked with dissatisfaction on these 
proceedings, as an unworthy requital of the 
services of Cortés, and who thought the present 
moment, at any rate, not the most suitable for 
taking measures which might discourage the 
general, and, perhaps, render him desperate. 
But the arrogant temper of the Bishop of Burgos 
overruled all objections; and the ordinances 
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having been approved by the Regency, were 
signed by that body, April 11, 1521. A person 
named Tapia, one of the functionaries of the 
Audience of St. Domingo, was selected as the 
new Commissioner to be despatched to Vera Cruz. 
Fortunately circumstances occurred which 
postponed the execution of the design for the 
present, and permitted Cortés to go forward 
unmolested in his career of conquest. 

But, while thus allowed to remain, for the 
present at least, in possession of authority, he 
was assailed by a danger nearer home, which 
menaced not only his authority, but his life. 
This was a conspiracy in the army, of a more 
dark and dangerous character than any hither- 
to formed there. It was set on foot by a 
common soldier, named Antonio Villafafia, a 
native of Old Castile, of whom nothing is 
known but his share in this transaction. He 
was one of the troop of Narvaez—that 
leaven of disaffection, which had remained 
with the army, swelling with discontent on 
every light occasion, and ready at all times to 
rise into mutiny. They had voluntarily con- 
tinued in the service after the secession of their 
~ comrades at Tlascala ; but it was from the same 
mercenary hopes with which they had oirginally 
embarked in the expedition—and in these they 
were destined still to be disappointed. They 
had little of the true spirit of adventure, 
which distinguished the old companions of 
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Cortés; and they found the barren laurels of 
victory but a sorry recompense for all their toils 
and sufferings. 

With these men were joined others, who had 
causes of personal disgust with the general ; 


durbrurgind others, again, who looked with disgust on 
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the rusult of the war. The gloomy fate of 
their countrymen, who had fallen into the 
enemy’s hands, filled them with dismay. They 
felt themselves the victims of a chimerical 
spirit in their leader, who, with such inadequate 
means, was urging to extremity so ferocious 
and formidable a foe; and they shrank with 
something like apprehension from thus pursuing 
the enemy into his own haunts, where he 
would gather tenfold energy from despair. 
These men would have willingly abandoned 
the enterprise, and returned to Cuba; but how 
could they doit? Cortés had control over the 
whole route from the city to the sea-coast ; and 
not a vessel could leave its ports without his 
warrant. Even if he were put out of the way, 
there were others, his principal officers, ready 
to step into his place, and avenge the death of 
their commander. It was necessary to embrace 
these, also, in the scheme of destruction; and it 
was proposed, therefore, together with Cortés, to 
assassinate Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado, and two 
or three others most devoted to his interests. 
The conspirators would then raise the cry of 
liberty, and doubted not that they should be. 
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joined by the greater part of the army, or 
enough, at least, to enable them to work their 
own pleasure. They proposed to offer the 
command, on Cortés’ death, to Francisco Ver- 
dugo, a brother-in-law of Velasquez. He wasan 
honourable cavalier, and not privy to their 
design. But they had little doubt that he would 
acquiesce in the command, thus, in a manner, 
forced upon him, and this would secure them 
the protection of the Governor of Cuba, who, 
indeed, from his own hatred of Cortés, would be 
disposed to look with a lenient eye on their 
proceedings. 

The conspirators even went so far as to 
appoint the subordinate officers, an alguacil 
mayor in place of Sandoval, a quartermaster- 
general to succeed Olid, and some others. The 
time fixed for the execution of the plot was 
soon after the return of Cortés from his expedi- 
tion. A parcel, pretended to have come by a 
fresh arrival from Castile, was to be presented 
to him while at table, and, when he was 
engaged in breaking open the letters, the 
conspirators were to fall on him and his officers, 
and despatch them with their poniards. Such 
was the iniquitous scheme devised for the de- 
struction of Cortés and the expedition. But a 
conspiracy, to be successful, especially when 
numbers are concerned, should allow but little 
time to elapse between its conception and its 
execution. 
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On the day previous to that appointed for the 
perpetration of the deed, one of the party, feel- 
ing a natural compunction at the commission of 
the crime, went to the general’s quarters and 
solicited a private interview with him. He 
threw himself at his commander’s feet, and 
revealed all the particulars relating to the con- 
spiracy, adding, that in Villafafia’s possession 
a paper would be found, containing the names 
of his accomplices. Cortés, thunderstruck at the 
disclosure, lost not a moment in profiting by it. 
He sent for Alvarado, Sandoval, and one or two 
other officers marked out by the conspirator, 
and, after communicating the affair to them, 
went at once with them to Villafafia’s quarters, 
attended by four alguacils. 

They found him in conference with three or 
four friends, who were instantly taken from the 
apartment and placed in custody. Villafana, 
confounded at this sudden apparition of his 
commander, had barely time to snatch a paper, 
containing the signatures of the confederates, 
from his bosom, and attempt to swallow 
it. But Cortés arrested his arm, and seized 
the paper. As he glanced his eye rapidly over 
the fatal list, he was much moved at finding 
there the names of more than one who had 
some claim to consideration in the army. He 
tore the scroll in pieces, and ordered Villafana 
to be taken into custody. He was immediately 
tried by a military court hastily got together, 
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at which the general himself presided. There 
seems to have been no doubt of the man’s guilt. 
He was condemned to death, and, after allowing 
him time for confession and absolution, the 
sentence was executed by hanging him from 
the window of his own quarters. 

Those ignorant of the affair were astonished 
at the spectacle; and the remaining conspira- 
tors were filled with consternation, when they 
saw that their plot was detected, and anticipat- 
ed a similar fate for themselves. But they were 
mistaken. Cortés pursued the matter no 
further. <A little reflection convinced him, that 
to do so would involve him in the most dis- 
agreeable, and even dangerous, perplexities. 
And, however much the parties implicated in 
so foul a deed might deserve death, he could 
ill afford the loss even of the guilty, with his 
present limited numbers. He resolved, there- 
fore, to content himself with the punishment of 
the ringleader. 

He called his troops together, and briefly 
explained to them the nature of the crime for 
which Villafana had suffered. He had made no 
confession, he said, and the guilty secret had 
perished with him. He then expressed his 
sorrow, that any should have been found in their 
ranks capable of so base an act, and stated his 
own unconsciousness of having wronged any 
individual among them ; but, if he had done so, 
he invited them frankly to declare it, as he was 
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most anxious to afford them all the redress in 
his power. But there was no one of his audi- 
ence, whatever might be his grievances, who 
cared to enter his complaint at such a moment ; 
least of all were the conspirators willing to do 
so, for they were too :happy at having, as they 
fancied, escaped detection, to stand forward 
now in the ranks of the malcontents. The affair 
passed off, therefore, without further conse- 
quences. 

The conduct of Cortés, in this delicate con- 
juncture shows great coolness, and knowledge 
of human nature. Had he suffered his detection, 
or even his suspicion, of the guilty parties to 
take air, it would have placed him in hostile 
relations with them for the rest of his life. It 
was a disclosure of this kind, in the early part 
of Louis the Eleventh’s reign, to which many 
of the troubles of his later years were attributed. 
The mask once torn away, there is no longer 
occasion to consult even appearances. The 
door seems to be closed against reform. The 
alienation, which might have been changed 
by circumstances, or conciliated by kindness, 
settles into a deep and deadly rancour. And 
Cortés would have been surrounded by enemies 
in hisown camp, more implacable than those in 
the camp of the Aztecs. 

As it was, the guilty soldiers had suffered too 
serious apprehensions to place their lives hastily 
in a similar jeopardy. They strove, on the 
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contrary, by demenstrations of loyalty, and the 
assiduous discharge of their duties, to turn away 
suspicion from themselves. Cortés, on his part, 
was careful to preserve his natural demeanour, 
equally removed from distrust, and—what was 
perhaps more difficult—that studied courtesy 
which intimates, quite as plainly, suspicion of 
the party who is the object of it. Todo this 
required no little address. Yetihedid not forget 
the past. Hehad, it is true, destroyed the scroll 
containing the list of the conspirators. But the 
man that has once learned the names of those 
who have conspired against his life, has no need 
of a written record to keep them fresh in his 
memory. Cortés kept his eye on all their 
movements, and took care to place them in no 
situation, afterwards, where they could do him 
injury. 

This attempt on the life of their commander 
excited a strong sensation in the army, with 
whom his many dazzling qualities and brilliant 
military talents had made him a general 
favourite. They were anxious to testify their 
reprobation of so foul a deed, coming from their 
own body, and they felt the necessity of taking 
some effectual measures for watching over the 
safety of one, with whom their own destinies, as 
well as the fate of the enterprise, were so inti- 
mately connected. It was arranged, therefore, 
that he should be provided with a guard of 
soldiers, who were placed under the direction of 
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a trusty cavalier named Antonio de Quifiones. 
They constituted the general’s body-guard dur- 
ing the rest of the campaign, watching over him 
day and night, and protecting him from domes- 
tic treason no less than from the sword of the 
enemy. 

The Spaniards, on their return to quarters, 
found the construction of the brigantines com- 
pleted, and that they were fully rigged, equip- 
ped, and ready for service. The canal, also, 
after having occupied eight thousand men for 
nearly two months, was finished. 

It was a work of great labour; for it 
extended half a league in length, was twelve 
feet wide, and as many deep. The sides were 
strengthened by palisades of wood, or solid 
masonry. At intervals dams and locks were 
constructed, and part of the opening was through 
the hard rock. By this avenue the brigantines 
might now be safely introduced on the lake. 

Cortés was resolved that so auspicious an 
event should be celebrated with due solemnity. 
On the 28th of April, the troops were drawn up 
under arms, and the whole population of Tez- 
cuco assembled to witness the ceremony. Mass 
was performed, and every man in the army, 
together with the general, confessed and re- 
ceived the sacrament. Prayers were offered up 
by Father Olmedo, and a benediction invoked 
on the little navy, the first worthy of the 
name ever launched on American waters. 
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The signal was given by the firing of a cannon, 
when the vessels, dropping down the canal one 
after another, reached the lake in good order ; 
and as they emerged on its ample bosom, with 
music sounding, and the royal ensign of Castile 
proudly floating from their masts, a shout of 
admiration arose from the countless multitudes 
of spectators, which mingled with the roar of 
artillery and musketry from the vessels and the 
shore! It was a novel spectacle to the simple 
natives; and they gazed with wonder on the 
gallant ships, which, fluttering like sea-birds on 
their snowy pinions, bounded lightly over the 
waters, as if rejoicing in their element. It 
touched the stern hearts of the Conquerors with 
a glow of rapture, and, as they felt that Heaven 
had blessed their undertaking, they broke forth, 
by general accord, into the noble anthem of the 
Te Deum. But there was no one of that vast 
multitude for whom the sight had deeper 
interest than their commander. For he looked 
on it as the work, in a manner, of his own hands ; 
and his bosom swelled with exultation, as he felt 
he was now possessed of a power strong enough 
to command the lake, and to shake the haughty 
towers of Tenochtitlan. 

The general’s next step was to muster his 
forces in the great square of the capital. He 
found they amounted to eighty-seven horse, and 
eight hundred and eighteen foot, of which one 
hundred and eighteen were arquebusiers and 
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crossbowmen. He had three large field-pieces 
of iron, and fifteen lighter guns or falconets of 
brass. The heavier cannon had been trans- 
ported from Vera Cruz to Tezcuco, a little while 
before, by the faithful Tlascalans. He was well 
supplied with shot and balls, with about ten 
hundredweight of powder, and fifty thousand 
copper-headed arrows, made after a pattern fur- 
nished by him to the natives. The number and 
appointments of the army much exceeded what 
they had been at any time since the flight from 
Mexico, and showed the good effects of the late 
arrivals from the Islands. Indeed, taking the 
fleet into the account, Cortés had never before 
been in so good a condition for carrying on his 
operations. Three hundred of the men were 
sent to man the vessels, thirteen, or rather 
twelve, in number, one of the smallest having 
been found, on trial, too dull a sailer to be of 
service. Half of the crews were required to 
navigate the ships. There was some difficulty 
in finding hands for this, as the men were averse 
to the employment. Cortés selected those who 
came from Palos, Moguer, and other maritime 
towns, and, notwithstanding their frequent claims 
of exemption, as hidalgos, from this menial 
occupation, he pressed them into the service. 
Each vessel mounted a piece of heavy ordnance, 
and was placed under an officer of respectability, 
to whom Cortés gave a general code of instruc- 


360 tions for the government of the little navy, of 
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which he proposed to take the command in 
person. 

He had already sent to his Indian confederates, 
announcing his purpose of immediately laying 
siege toMexico, andcalled on them to furnish their 
promised levies within the space of ten days at 
furthest. TheTlascalans he ordered to join himat 
Tezcuco; the others were to assemble at Chalco, 
a more convenient place of rendezvous for the 
operations in the southern quarter of the valley 
The Tlascalans arrived within the time pre- 
scribed, led by the younger Xicotencatl, support- 
ed by Chichemecatl, the same doughty warrior 
who had convoyed the brigantines to Tezcuco. 
They came fifty thousand strong, according to 
Cortés, making a brilliant show with their 
military finery, and marching proudly forward 
under the great national banner, emblazoned 
with a spread eagle, the arms of the republic. 
With as blithe and manly a step as if they were 
going to the battle-ground, they defiled through 
the gates of the capital, making its walls 
ring with the friendly shouts of ‘“ Castile and 
Tlascala.” 

The observations which Cortés had made in his 
late tour of reconnaissance had determined him 
to begin the siege by distributing his forces into 
three separate camps, which he proposed to 
establish at the extremities of the principal 
causeways. By this arrangement the troops 
would be enabled to move in concert on the 
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capital, and be in the best position to intercept 
its supplies from the surrounding country. The 
first of these points was Tacuba, commanding 
the fatal causeway of the noche triste. This 
was assigned to Pedro de Alvarado, with a force 
consisting, according to Cortés’ own statement, 
of thirty horse, one hundred and sixty-eight 
Spanish infantry, and five and twenty thousand 
Tlascalans. Cristéval de Olid had command of 
the second army, of much the same magnitude, 
which was to take up its position at Cojohuacan, 
the city, it will be remembered, overlooking the 
short causeway connected with that of Iztapa- 
lapan. Gonzalo de Sandoval had charge of the 
third division, of equal strength with each of 
the two preceding, but which was to draw its 
Indian levies from the forces assembled at Chalco. 
This officer was to march on Iztapalapan and 
complete the destruction of that city, begun by 
Cortés soon after his entrance into the valley. 
It was too formidable a post to remain in the 
rear of the army. The general intended to sup- 
port the attack with his brigantines, after which 
the subsequent movements of Sandoval would 
be determined by circumstances. 

Having announced his intendedidispositions to 
his officers, the Spanish commander called his 
troops together, and made one of those brief and 
stirring harangues with which he was wont on 
great occasions to kindle the hearts of his 
soldiery. ‘I have taken the last step,” he said ; 
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“T have brought you to the goal for which you 
have so long panted. A few days will place 
you before the gates of Mexico—the capital from 
which you were driven with so much ignominy. 
But we now go forward under the smiles of 
Providence. Does any one doubt it? Let him 
but compare our present condition with that in 
which we found ourselves not twelve months 
since, when, broken and dispirited, we sought 
shelter within the walls of Tlascala; nay, with 
that in which we were but a few months since, 
when wetook up our quarters in Tezcuco. 
Since that time our strength has been nearly 
doubled. We are fighting the battles of the 
Faith, fighting for our honour, for riches, for 
revenge. I have brought you face to face with 
your foe. It is for you to do the rest.” 

The address of the bold chief was answered 
by the thundering acclamations of his followers, 
who declared that every man would do his duty 
under such a leader; and they only asked to be 
led against the enemy. Cortés then caused the 
regulations for the army, published at Tlascala, 
to be read again to the troops, with the assur- 
ance that they should be enforced to the letter, 

It was arranged that the Indian forces should 
precede the Spanish by a day’s march, and 
should halt for their confederates on _ the 
borders of the Tezcucan territory. A circum- 
stance occurred soon after their, departure, 
which gave bad augury for the future. A quarrel 
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had arisen in the camp at Tezcuco between a 
Spanish soldier and a Tlascalan chief, in which 
the latter was badly hurt. He was sent back to 
Tlascala, and the matter was hushed up, that it 
might not reach the ears of the general, who, it 
was known, would not pass it over lightly. 
Xicotencatl was a near relative of the injured 
party, and on the first day’s halt, he took the 
opportunity to leave the army, with a number 
of his followers, and set off for Tlascala. Other 
causes are assigned for his desertion. It is certain, 
that from the first he had looked on the expedi- 
tion with an evil eye, and had predicted that no 
good would come of it. He came into it with 
reluctance, as, indeed, he detested the Spaniards 
in his heart. 

His partner in the command instantly sent 
information of the affair to the Spanish general, 
still encamped at Tezcuco. Cortés, who saw at 
once the mischievous consequences of this defec- 
tion at such a time, detached a party of 
Tlascalan and Tezcucan Indiansafter the fugitive, 
with instructions to prevail on him, if possible, 
to retun to his duty. They overtook him on the 
road, and remonstrated with him on his conduct, 
contrasting it with that of his countrymen 
generally, and of his own father in particular, 
the steady friend of the white men. ‘So much 
the worse,” replied the chieftain ; “if they had 
taken my counsel, they would never have 
become the dupes of the perfidious strangers.” 
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Finding their remonstrances received only with 
anger or contemptuous taunts, the emissaries 
returned without accomplishing their object. 

Cortés did not hesitate on the course he was 
to pursue. ‘ Xicotencatl,” he said, ‘‘ had always 
been the enemy of the Spaniards, first in the 
field, and since in the council-chamber ; openly, 
or in secret, still the same,—their implacable 
enemy. There was no use in parleying with 
the false-hearted Indian.” Heinstantly despatch- 
ed a small body of horse with an alguacil to 
arrest the chief, wherever he might be found, 
even though it were in the streets of Tlascala, 
and to bring him back to Tezcuco. At thesame 
time, he sent information of Xicotencatl’s pro- 
ceedings to the Tlascalan senate, adding, that 
desertion among the Spaniards was punished 
with death. 

The emissaries of Cortés punctually fulfilled 
his orders. They arrested the fugitive chief,— 
whether in Tlascala or in its neighbourhood is 
uncertain,—and brought him a prisoner to 
Tezcuco, where a high gallows, erected in the 
great square, was prepared for his reception. 
He was instantly led to the place of execution ; 
his sentence and the cause for which he suffered 
were publicly proclaimed, and the unfortunate 
cacique expiated his offence by the vile death of 
a malefactor. His ample property, consisting of 
lands, slaves, and some gold, was all confiscated 
to the Castilian Crown. 
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Thus perished Xicotencatl, in the flower of his 
age—as dauntless a warrior as ever led an 
Indian army to battle. He was the first chief 
who successfully resisted the arms of the 
invaders; and, had the natives of Anahuac 
generally, been animated with a spirit like his, 
Cortés would probably never have set foot in the 


capital of Montezuma. He was gifted with a 


clearer insight into the future than his country- 
men; for he saw that the European was an 
enemy far more to be dreaded than the Aztec. 
Yet, when he consented to fight under the 
banner of the white men, he had noright to 
desert it, and he incurred the penalty prescribed 
by the code of savage as well as of civilised 
nations. It is said, indeed, that the Tlascalan 
senate aided in apprehending him, having 
previously answered Cortés, that his crime was 
punishable with death by their own laws. It 
was a bold act, however, thus to execute him in 
the midst of his people; for he was a powerful 
chief, heir to one of the four seigniories of the 
republic. His chivalrous qualities made him 
popular, especially with the younger part of his 
countrymen ; and his garments were torn into 
shreds at his death, and distributed as sacred 
relics among them. Still, no resistance was 
offered to the execution of the sentence, and 
no commotion followed it. He was the only 
Tlascalan who ever swerved from his loyalty 
to the Spaniards. 
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According to the plan of operations settled by 
Cortés, Sandoval, with his division, was to take 
a southern direction, while Alvarado and Olid 
would make the northern circuit of the lakes. 
‘These two cavaliers, after getting possession of 
Tacuba, were to advance to Chapoltepec, and 
demolish the great aqueduct there, which sup- 
plied Mexico with water. On the tenth of May, 
they commenced their march ; but at Acolman, 
where they halted for the night, a dispute arose 
between the soldiers of the two divisions, respect- 
ing their quarters. From words they came to 
blows, and a defiance was even exchanged 
between the leaders, who entered into the angry 
feelings of their followers. Intelligence of this 
was soon communicated to Cortés, who sent at 
once to the fiery chiefs, imploring them, by 
their regard for him and the common cause, to 
lay aside their differences, which must end in 
their own ruin and that of the expedition. His 
remonstrance prevailed, at least,so far as to 
establish a show of reconciliation between the 
parties. But Olid was not a man to forget, or 
easily to forgive; and Alvarado, though frank 
and liberal, had an impatient temper, much more 
easily excited than appeased. They were never 
afterwards friends. 

The Spaniards met with no opposition on 
their march. The principal towns were all 
abandoned by the inhabitants, who had gone to 
strengthen the garrison of Mexico, or taken 
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refuge with their families among the mountains. 
Tacuba was in like manner deserted, and the 
troops once more established themselves in their 
old quarters in the lordly city of the Tepanecs. 

Their first undertaking was, to cut off the 
pipes that conducted the water from the royal 
streams of Chapoltepec to feed the numerous. 
tanks and fountains which sparkled in the court- 
yards of the capital. The aqueduct, partly 
constructed of brickwork, and partly of stone and 
mortar, was raised on a strong, though narrow, 
dike, which transported it across an arm of the 
lake ; and the whole work was one of the most 
pleasing monuments of Mexican civilisation. 
The Indians, well aware of its importance, had 
stationed a large body of troops for its protec- 
tion. A battle followed, in which both sides 
suffered considerably, but the Spaniards were 
victorious. A part of the aqueduct was demol- 
ished, and during the siege no water found 
its way again to the capital through this 
channel. 

On the following day the combined forces 
descended on the fatal causeway, to make them- 
selves masters, if possible, of the nearest bridge. 
They found the dike covered with a swarm of 
warriors, aS numerous as on the night of their 
disaster, while the surface of the lake was dark 
with the multitude of canoes. The intrepid 
Christians strove to advance under a _ perfect. 
hurricane of missiles :from the water and the 
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land, but they made slow progress. Barricades 
thrown across the causeway embarrassed the 
cavalry, and rendered it nearly useless. The 
sides of the Indian boats were fortified with 
bulwarks, which shielded the crews from the 
arquebuses and crossbows; and, when the 
warriors on the dike were hard pushed by the 
pikemen, they threw themselves fearlessly into 
the water, asif it were their native element, 
and reappearing along the sides of the dike, 
shot off their arrows and javelins with fatal 
execution. After along and obstinate struggle, 
the Christians were compelled to fall back on 
their own quarters with disgrace, and— 
including the allies—with nearly as much 
damage as they had inflicted on the enemy. 
Olid, disgusted with the result of the engage- 
ment, inveighed against his companion, as 
having involved them in it by his wanton 
temerity, and drew off his forces the next 
morning to his own station at Cojohuacan. 

The camps, separated by only two leagues, 
maintained an easy communication with each 
other. They found abundant employment in 
foraging the neighbouring country for provi- 
sions, and in repelling the active sallies of the 
enemy; on whom they took their revenge by 
cutting off his supplies. But their own position 
was precarious, and they looked with impatience 
for the arrival of the brigantines under Cortés. 
It was in the latter part of May that Olid took 
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up his quarters at Cojohuacan ; and from that 
time may be dated the commencement of the 
siege of Mexico. 


CHAPTER II. 


INDIAN FLOTILLA DEFEATED—OCCUPATION OF THE 
CAUSEWAYS—DESPERATE ASSAULTS—FIRING 
OF THE PALACES—SPIRIT OF THE BESIEGED— 
BARRACKS FOR THE TROOPS. 


(1521) 
NO sooner had Cortés received intelligence 
that his two officers had established themselves 
in their respective posts, than he ordered 
Sandoval to march on Iztapalapan. The cava- 
lier’s route led him through a country for the 
most part friendly; and at Chalco his little 
body of Spaniards was swelled bythe formidable 
muster of Indian levies, who awaited there his 
approach. After this junction, he continued his 
march without opposition till he arrived before 
the hostile city, under whose walls he found a 
large force drawn up to receive him. A battle 
followed, and the natives, after maintaining 
their ground sturdily for some time, were 
compelled to give way, and to seek refuge either 
on the water or in that part of the town which 
hung over it. The remainder was speedily 
occupied by the Spaniards. 

Meanwhile Cortés had set sail with his 
flotilla, intending ,to support his lieutenant’s 
attack by water. On drawing near the southern 
shore of the lake, he passed under the shadow 
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of an insulated peak, since named from him the 
“ Rock of the Marquis.” It was held by a body 
of Indians, who saluted the fleet, as it passed, 
with showers of stones and arrows. Cortés, 
resolving to punish their audacity, and to clear 
the lake of his troublesome enemy, instantly 
landed with a hundred and fifty of his followers. 
He placed himself at their head, scaled the 
steep ascent, in the face of a driving storm of 
missiles, and, reaching the summit, put the 
garrison to the sword. There was a number of 
women and children, also, gathered in the place, 
whom he spared. 

On the top of the eminence was a blazing 
beacon, serving to notify to the inhabitants of 
the capital when the Spanish fleet weighed 
anchor. Before Cortés had regained his brigan- 
tine, the canoes and piraguas of the enemy had 
left the harbours of Mexico, and were seen 
darkening the lake for many a rood. There 
were several hundred of them, all crowded with 
warriors, and advancing rapidly by means of 
their oars over the calm bosom of the waters. 

Cortés, who regarded his fleet, to use his own 
language, as “the key of the war,” felt the 
importance of striking a decisive blow in the 
first encounter with the enemy. It was with 
chagrin, therefore, that he found his sails 
rendered useless by the want of wind. He 
calmly waited the approach of the Indian 
squadorn, which, however, lay on their oars, at 
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something more than musket-shot distance, 
as if hesitating to encounter these leviathans 
of their waters. At this moment, a light air 
from land rippled the surface of the lake; 
it gradually freshened into a breeze, and Cortés, 
taking advantage of the friendly succour, 
which he may be excused, under all the circum- 
stances, for regarding as especially sent him by 
Heaven, extended his line of battle, and bore 
down, under full press of canvas, on the enemy. 

The latter no sooner encountered the bows of 
their formidable opponents, than they were 
overturned and sent to the bottom by the shock, 
or so much damaged that they speedily filled 
and sank. The water was covered with the 
wreck of broken canoes, and with the bodies of 
men struggling for life in the waves, and vainly 
imploring their companions to take them on 
board their overcrowded vessels. The Spanish 
fleet, as it dashed through the mob of boats, 
sent off its volleys to the right and left with a 
terrible effect, completing the discomfiture of 
the Aztees. The latter made no attempt at 
resistance, scarcely venturing a single flight of 
arrows, but strove with all their strength to 
regain the port from which they had so lately 
issued. They were no match in the chase, any 
more than in the fight, for their terrible antag- 
onist, who, borne on the wings of the wind, 
careered to and fro at his pleasure, dealing 
death widely around him, and making the shores 
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ring with the thunders of his ordnance. A fe 

only of the Indian flotilla succeeded in recover 
ing the port, and, gliding up the canals, found 

shelter in the bosom of the city, where th 
heavier burden of the brigantines made i 
impossible for them to follow. This victory 
more complete than even the sanguine tempe 
of Cortés had prognosticated, proved th 
superiority of the Spaniards, and left them 
henceforth, undisputed masters of the Azte 
sea. 

It was nearly dusk when the squadron, coast 
ing along the great southern causeway, anchor 
ed off the point of junction, called Xoloc 
where the branch from Cojohuacan meets th 
principal dike. The avenue widened at this 
point, so as to afford room for two towers, 01 
turreted temples, built of stone, and surrounded 
by walls of the same material, which presented 
altogether a position of some strength, and, at 
the present moment, was garrisoned by a body 
of Aztecs. They were not numerous; and Cortés 
landing with his soldiers, succeeded without 
much difficulty in dislodging the enemy, and ir 
getting possession of the works. 

It seems to have been originally the general’: 
design to take up his own quarters with Olid at 
Cojohuacan. But, if so, he now changed hi: 
purpose, and wisely fixed on this jspot, as the 
best position for his encampment. It was bu: 
half a league distant from the capital, and 
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while it commanded its great southern avenue, 
had a direct communication with the garrison 
at Cojohuacan, through which he might receive 
supplies from the surrounding country. Here, 
then, he determined to establish his head- 
quarters. He at once caused his heavy iron 
cannon to be transferred from the brigantines 
to the causeway, and sent orders to Olid to join 
him with half his force, while Sandoval was 
instructed to abandon his present quarters, and 
advance to Cojohuacan, whence he was to 
detach fifty picked men of his infantry to the 
camp of Cortés. Having made these arrange- 
ments, the general busily occupied himself with 
strengthening the works at Xoloc, and putting 
them in the best posture of defence. 

During the first five or six days after their 
encampment, the Spaniards experienced much 
annoyance from the enemy, who too late en- 
deavoured to prevent their taking up a position 
so near the capital, and which, had they known 
much of the science of war, they would have 
taken better care themselves to secure. Con- 
trary to their usual practice, the Indians made 
their attacks by night as well as by day. The 
water swarmed with canoes, which hovered at 
a distance in terror of the brigantines, but still 
approached near enough, especially under cover 
of the darkness, to send showers of arrows into 
the Christian camp, that fell so thick as to hide 
the surface of the ground, and impede the move- 
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ments of the soldiers. Others ran along the 
western side of the causeway, unprotected, as 
it was, by the Spanish fleet, and plied their 
archery with such galling effect, that the 
Spaniards were forced to make a temporary 
breach in the dike, wide enough to admit two 
of their own smaller vessels, which, passing 
through, soon obtained an entire command of 
the interior basin, as they before had of the 
outer. Still, the bold barbarians, advancing 
along the causeway, marched up within bow- 
shot of the Christian ramparts, sending forth 
such yells and discordant battle-cries, that it 
seemed, in the words of Cortés, “as if heaven 
and earth were coming together.” But they 
were severely punished for their temerity, as 
the batteries, which commanded the approaches 
to the camp, opened a desolating fire, that 
scattered the assailants, and drove them back 
in confusion to their own quarters. 

The two principal avenues to Mexico, those 
on the south and the west, were now occupied 
by the Christians. There still remained a third, 
the great dike of Tepejacac, on the north, 
which, indeed, taking up the principal street, 
that passed in a direct line through the heart of 
the city, might be regarded as a continuation 
of the dike of Iztapalapan. By this northern 
route a means of escape was still left open to 
the besieged, and they availed themselves of 
it, at present, to maintain their communi- 
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cations with the country, and to supply them- 
selves with provisions. Alvarado, who observed 
this from hisstation at Tacuba, advised his com- 
mander of it, and the latter instructed Sandoval 
to take up his position on the causeway. That 
officer, though suffering at the time from a 
severe wound received from a lance in one of 
the late skirmishes, hastened to obey ; and thus, 
by shutting up its only communication with the 
surrounding country, completed the blockade 
of the capital. 

But Cortés was not content to wait patiently 
the effects of a dilatory blockade, which might 
exhaust the patience of his allies, and his own 
resources. He determined to support it by 
such active assaults on the city as should still 
further distress the besieged, and hasten the 
bour of surrender. For this purpose he ordered 
a simultaneous attack, by the two commanders 
at the other stations, on the quarters nearest 
their encampments. 

On the day appointed, his forces were under 
arms with the dawn. Mass, as usual, was 
performed; and the Indian confederates, as 
they listened with grave attention to the 
stately and imposing service, regarded with 
undisguised admiration the devotional rever- 
ence shown by the Christians, whom, in their 
simplicity, they looked upon as little less than 
divinities themselves. The Spanish infantry 
marched in the van, led on by Cortés, attended 
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by a number of cavaliers, dismounted like 
himself. They had not moved far upon the 
causeway, when they were brought to a stand 
by one of the open breaches, that had 
formerly been traversed by a bridge. On the 
further side a solid rampart of stone and lime 
had been erected, and behind this a strong body 
of Aztecs were posted, who discharged on the 
Spaniards, as they advanced, ‘a thick volley of 
arrows. The latter vainly endeavoured to dis- 
lodge them with their firearms and cross-bows ; 
they were too well secured behind their de- 
fences. 

Cortés then ordered two of the brigantines, 
which had kept along, one on each side of the 
causeway, in order to co-operate with the army, 
to station themselves so as to enfilade the 
position occupied by the enemy. Thus placed 
between two well-directed fires, the Indians 
were compelled to recede. The soldiers on 
board the vessels, springing to land, bounded 
like deer up the sides of the dike. They were 
soon followed by their countrymen under Cortés, 
who, throwing themselves into the water, swam 
the undefended chasm, and joined in pursuit of 
the enemy. The Mexicans fell back, however, 
in something like order, till they reached 
another opening in the dike, like the former, 
dismantled of its bridge, and fortified in the 
same manner by a bulwark of stone, behind 
which the retreating Aztecs, swimming across 
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the chasm, and reinforced by fresh bodies of 
their countrymen, again took shelter. 

They made good their post till, again as- 
sailed by the cannonade from the brigantines, 
they were compelled to give way. In this 
manner breach after breach was carried, and, 
at every fresh instance of success, a shout went 
up from the crews of the vessels, which, 
answered by the long files of the Spaniards and 
their confederates on the causeway, made the 
valley echo to its borders. 

Cortés had now reached the end of the great 
avenue, where it entered the suburbs. There 
he halted to give time for the rear-guard to 
come up with him. It was detained by the labour 
of filling up the breaches in such a manner as to 
make a practicable passage for the artillery and 
horse,and to secure one for the rest of the army on 
its retreat. This important duty was entrusted 
to the allies, who executed it by tearing down 
the ramparts on the margins, and throwing them 
into the chasms, and, when this was not suffi- 
cient,—for the water was deep around the 
southern causeway,—by dislodging the great 
stones and rubbish from the dike itself, which 
was broad enough to admit of it, and adding 
them to the pile, until it was raised above the 
level of the water. | 

The street on which the Spaniards now entered, 
was the great avenue that intersected the town 
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they had first visited the capital. It was broa 
and perfectly straight, and, in the distance 
dark masses of warriors might be seen gatherin 
to the support of their countrymen, who wer 
prepared to dispute the further progress of th 
Spaniards. The sides were lined with buildings 
the terraced roofs of which were also crowde 
with combatants, who, as the army advanced, 
poured down a pitiless storm of missiles on thei 
heads, which glanced harmless, indeed, from the 
coat of mail, but too often found their way 
through the more common escaupil of the 
soldier, already gaping with many a ghastly 
rent. Cortés to rid himself of this annoyance 
for the future, ordered his Indian pioneers to 
level the principal buildings, as they advanced ; 
in which work of demolition, no less than in 
the repair of the breaches, they proved of in- 
estimable service. 

The Spaniards, meanwhile, were steadily, but 
slowly, advancing, as the enemy recoiled before 
the rolling fire of musketry, though turning at 
intervals to discharge their javelins and arrows 
against their pursuers. In this way they kept 
along the great street, until their course was 
interrupted by a wide ditch or canal, once 
traversed by a bridge, of which only a few 
planks now remained. These were broken by 
the Indians the moment they had crossed, and 
a formidable array of spears was instantly seen 
bristling over the summit of a solid rampart of 
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stone, which protected the opposite side of the 
canal. Cortés was no longer supported by his 
brigantines, which the shallowness of the canals 
prevented from penetrating into the suburbs. 
He brought forward his arquebusiers, who, pro- 
tected by the targets of their comrades, opened 
a fire on the enemy. But the balls fell harmless 
from the bulwarks of stone; while the assail- 


ants presented but too easy a mark to their. 


opponents. 

The general then caused the heavy guns to 
be brought up, and opened a lively cannonade, 
which soon cleared a breach in the works, 
through which the musketeers and crossbowmen 
poured in their volleys thick as hail. The 
Indians now gave way in disorder, after having 
held their antagonists at bay for two hours. 
The latter, jumping into the shallow water, 
scaled the opposite bank without further resist- 
ance, and drove the enemy along the street 
towards the square, where the sacred pyramid 
reared its colossal bulk high over the other 
edifices of the city. 

It was a spot too familiar to the Spaniards. 
On one side stood the palace of Axayacatl, their 
old quarters, the scene to many of them of so 
much suffering. Opposite was the pile of low, 
irregular, buildings, once the residence of the un- 
fertunate Montezuma; while the third side of the 
square was flanked by the Coatepantli, or Wall 


of Serpents, which encompassed the great teocalli 
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with its little city of holy edifices. The Spaniards 
halted at the entrance of the square, as if op- 
pressed, and for a moment overpowered, by 
the bitter recollections that crowded on their 
minds. But their intrepid leader, impatient at 
their hesitation, loudly called on them to ad- 
vance before the Aztecs had time to rally; and 

340 grasping his target in one hand, and waving 
his sword high above his head with the other, 
he cried his war-cry of “St. Jago” (St. lago), 
and led them at once against the enemy. 

The Mexicans, intimidated by the presence of 
their detested foe, who, in spite of all their 
efforts had again forced his way into the heart 
of their city, made no further resistance, but 
retreated, or rather fled, for refuge into the 
sacred enclosure of the teocalli, where the 

350 numerous buildings scattered over its ample 
area afforded many good points of defence. A 
few priests, clad in their usual wild and blood- 
stained vestments, were to be seen lingering on 
the terraces which wound round the stately 
sides of the pyramid, chanting hymns in honour 
of their god, and encouraging the warriors below 
to battle bravely for his altars. 

The Spaniards poured through the open gates 
into the area, and a small party rushed up the 

360 winding corridors to its summit. No vestige 
now remained there of the Cross, or of any other 
symbol of the pure faith to which it had been 
dedicated. A new effigy of the Aztec war-god 
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had taken the place of the one demolished by 
the Christians, and raised its fantastic and 
hideous form in the same niche which had been 
occupied by its predecessor. The Spaniards soon 
tore away its golden mask and the rich jewels 
with which it was bedizened, and hurling the 
struggling priests down the sides of the pyramid, 
made the best of their way to their comrades in 
the area. It was full time. 

The Aztecs, indignant at the sacrilegious out- 
rage perpetrated before their eyes, and gather- 
ing courage from the inspiration of the place, 
under the very presence of their deities, raised 
a yell of horror and vindictive fury, as, throwing 
themselves into something like order, they 
sprang, by a common impulse on the Spaniards. 
The latter, who had halted near the entrance, 
though taken by surprise, made an effort to 
maintain their position at the gateway. But in 
vain; for the headlong rush of the assailants 
drove them at once into the square, where they 
were attacked by other bodies of Indians, pour- 
ing in from the neighbouring streets. Broken, 
and losing their presence of mind, the troops 
made no attempt to rally, but, crossing the 
square, and abandoning the cannon planted 
there to the enemy, they hurried down the 
great street of Iztapalapan. Here they were 
soon mingled with the allies, who choked up the 


way, and who, catching the panic of the 


Spaniards, increased the confusion, while the 
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eyes of the fugitives, blinded by the missile 
that rained on them from the azoteas, were 
scarcely capable of distinguishing friend from 
foe. In vain Cortés endeavoured to stay the 
torrent, and to restore order. His voice was 
drowned in the wild uproar, as he was swept 
away, like driftwood, by the fury of the current 
_ All seemed to be lost ;—when suddenly sounds 
were heard in an adjoining street, like the dis- 
tant tramp of horses galloping rapidly over the 
pavement. They drew nearer and nearer, and 
a body of cavalry soon emerged on the great 
square. Though but a handful in number, they 
plunged boldly into the thick of the enemy. We 
have often had occasion to notice the supersti- 
tious dread entertained by the Indians of the 
horse and his rider. And, although the long 
residence of the cavalry in the capital had 
familiarised the natives, in some measure with 
their presence, so long a time had now elapsed 
since they had beheld them, that all their former 
mysterious terrors revived in full force; and, 
when thus suddenly assailed in flank by the 
formidable apparition, they were seized witha 
panic, and fell into confusion. It soon spread 
to the leading files, and Cortés, perceiving his 
advantage, turned with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and, at this time supported by his follow- 
ers, succeeded in driving the enemy with 
some loss back into the enclosure. 

It was now the hour of vespers, and, as night 
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must soon overtake them, he made no further 
attempt to pursue his advantage. Ordering the 
trumpets, therefore, to sound a retreat, he drew 
off his forces in good order, taking with him 
the artillery which had been abandoned in the 
square. The allies first went off the ground, 
followed by the Spanish infantry, while the 
rear was protected by the horse, thus reversing 
the order of march on their entrance. The 
Aztecs hung on the closing files, and though 
driven back by frequent charges of the cavalry , 
still followed in the distance, shooting off their 
ineffectual missiles, and filling the air with 
wild cries and howlings, like a herd of ravenous 
wolves disappointed of their prey. It was late 
before the army reached its quarters at Xoloc. 

Cortés had been well supported by Alvarado 
and Sandoval in this assault on the city; 
though neither of these commanders shad pene- 
trated the suburbs, deterred, perhaps, by the 
difficulties of the passage, which in Alvarado’s 
case, were greater than those presented to 
Cortés, from the greater number of breaches 
with which the dike in his quarter was inter- 
sected. Something was owing, too, to the want 
of brigantines, until Cortés supplied the defi- 
ciency by detaching half of his little navy to 
the support of his officers. Without their co- 
operation, however, the general himself could 
not have advanced so far, nor, perhaps, have 
succeeded at all in setting foot within the city. 
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The success of this assault spread consternation, 
not only among the Mexicans, but their vassals, 


' as they saw that the formidable preparations 
460 for defence were to avail little against the 
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white man, who had so soon, in spite of them, 
forced his way into the very heart of the 
capital. Several of the neighbouring places, in 
consequence, now showed a _ willingness to 
shake off their allegiance, and claimed the 
protection of the Spaniards. Among these, 
were the territory of Xochimilco, so roughly 
treated by the invaders, and some tribes of 
Otomies, a rude but valiant people, who dwelt 
on the western confines of the valley. Their 
support was valuable, not so much from the 
greater reinforcements which it brought, as 
from the greater security it gave to the army, 
whose outposts were perpetually menaced by 
these warlike barbarians. 

The most important aid which the Spaniards 
received at this time was from Tezcuco, whose 
prince, Ixtlilxochitl, gathered the whole strength 
of his levies, to the number of fifty thousand, 
if we are to credit Cortés, and led them in 
person to the Christian camp. By the general’s 
orders, they were distributed among the three 
divisions of the besiegers. 

Thus strengthened, Cortés prepared to make 
another attack upon the capital, and that 
before it should have time to recover from the 
former. Orders were given to his lieutenants 
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on the other causeways, to march at the same 
time, and co-operate with him, as before, in the 
assault. It was conducted in precisely the 490 
same manner as on the previous entry, the 
infantry taking the van, and the allies and 
cavalry following. But, to the great dismay 

of the Spaniards, they found two-thirds of the 
breaches restored to their former state, and the 
stones and other materials, with which they 
had been stopped, removed by the indefatigable 
enemy. They were again obliged to bring up 
the cannon, the brigantines ran alongside, and 
the enemy was dislodged, and driven from post 500 
to post, in the same manner as on the preceding 
attack. In short, the whole work was to be 
done over again. It was not till an hour after 
noon, that the army had won a footing in the 
suburbs. 

Here their progress was not so difficult as 
before ; for the buildings, from the terraces of 
which they had experienced the most an- 
noyance had been swept away. Still, it was 
only step by step that they forced a passage in 510 
face of the Mexican militia, who disputed their 
advance with the same spirit as before. Cortés, 
who would willingly have spared the in- 
habitants, if he could have brought them to 
terms, saw them with regret, as he says, thus 
desperately bent on a war of extermination. 
He conceived that there would be no way more 
likely to affect their minds, than by destroying 
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at once some of the principal edifices, which 


520 they were accustomed to venerate as the pride 
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and ornament of the city. 

Marching into the great square, he selected, 
as the first to be destroyed, the old palace of 
Axayacatl, his former barracks. The ample 
range of low buildings was, it is true, con- 
structed of stone; but the interior, as well as 
the outworks, the turrets, and roofs, were of 
wood. The Spaniards, whose associations with 
the pile were of so gloomy a character, sprang 
to the work of destruction with a satisfaction 
like that which the French mob may have felt 
in the demolition of the Bastile. Torches and 
firebrands were thrown about in all directions ; 
the lower parts of the building were speedily on 
fire, which, running along the inflammable 
hangings and woodwork of the interior, rapidly 
spread to the second floor. There the element 
took freer range, and, before it was visible from 
without, sent up from every aperture and 
crevice a dense column of vapour, that hung 
like a funeral pall over the city. This was 
dissipated by a bright sheet of flame, which 
enveloped all the upper regions of the vast pile, 
till, the supporters giving way, the wide range 
of turreted chambers fell, amidst clouds of dust 
and ashes, with an appalling crash, that for a 
moment stayed the Spaniards in the work of 
devastation. 

It was but fora moment. On the other side 
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of the square, adjoining Montezuma’s resi- 
dence, were several buildings, as the reader is 
aware, appropriated to animals. One of these 
was now marked for destruction,—the House 
of Birds, filled with specimens of all the painted 
varieties which swarmed over the wide forests 
of Mexico. It was an airy and elegant build- 
ing, after the Indian fashion, and, viewed in 
connection with its object, was undoubtedly a 
remarkable proof of refinement and intellectual 
taste in a barbarous monarch. Its light, 
combustible materials, of wood and bamboo, 
formed a striking contrast to the heavy stone 
edifices around it, and made it obviously con- 
venient for the present purpose of the invaders. 
The torches were applied, and the fanciful 
structure was soon wrapped in flames, that sent 
their baleful splendours far and wide over city 
and lake. Its feathered inhabitants either 
perished in the fire, or those of stronger wing, 
bursting the burning lattice-work of the aviary, 
soared high into the air, and, fluttering for a 
while over the devoted city, fled with loud 
screams to their native forests beyond the 
mountains, 

The Aztecs gazed with inexpressible horror on 
this destruction of the venerable abode of their 
monarchs, and of the monuments of their luxury 
and splendour. Their rage was exasperated al- 
most to madness, as they beheld their hated foes, 
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and aided by the Tezcucans, their own allies, 
and not unfrequently their kinsmen. They 
vented their fury in bitter execrations, es- 
pecially on the young prince Ixtlilxochitl, who, 
marching side by side with Cortés, took his full 
share in the dangers of the day. The warriors 
from the house-tops poured the most opprobri- 
ous epithets on him as he passed, denouncing 
him as a false-hearted traitor ; false to his coun- 
try and his blood,—reproaches not altogether 
unmerited, as his kinsman, who chronicles the 
circumstance, candidly confesses. He gave 
little heed to their taunts, however, holding on 
his way with the dogged resolution of one true 
to the cause in which he was embarked ; and, 
when he entered the great square, he grappled 
with the leader of the Aztec forces, wrenched a 
lance from his grasp, won by the latter from the 
Christians, and dealt him a blow with his mace, 
or maquahuitl, which brought him lifeless to the 
ground. 

The Spanish commander, having accomplished 
the work of destruction, sounded a retreat, send- 
ing on the Indian allies, who blocked up the 
way before him. The Mexicans, maddened by 
their losses, in wild transports of fury hung 
close on his rear, and, though driven back by the 
cavalry, still returned, throwing themselves des- 
perately under the horses, striving to tear the 
riders from their saddles, and content to throw 
away their own lives for one blow at their 
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enemy. Fortunately the greater part of their 
militia was engaged with the assailants on the 
opposite quarters of the city, but, thus crippled, 
they pushed the Spaniards under Cortés so 
vigorously, that few reached the camp that 
night without bearing on their bodies some 
token of the desperate conflict. 

On the following day, and, indeed, on several 
days following, the general repeated his as- 
saults with as little care for repose, asif he and 
his men had been made of iron. On one occasion 
he advanced some way downthe street of Tacuba, 
in which he carried three of the bridges, desir- 
ous, if possible, to open a communication with 
Alvarado, posted on the contiguous causeway. 
But the Spaniards in that quarter had not pene- 
trated beyond the suburbs, still impeded by the 
severe character of the ground, and wanting, it 
may be, somewhat of that fiery impetuosity 
which the soldier feels who fights under the eye 
of his chief. 

In each of these assaults, the breaches were 
found more or less restored to their original state 
by the pertinacious Mexicans, and the materials, 
which had been deposited in them with so much 
labour, again removed. It may seem strange that 
Cortés did not take measures to guard against 
the repetition of an act which caused so much 
delay and embarrassment to his operations. He 
notices thisin his letter to the Emperor, in 
which he says that to do so would have required, 
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either that he should have established his quar- 
ters in the city itself, which would have sur- 
rounded him with enemies, and cut off his com- 
munications with the country, or that he should 
have posted a sufficient guard of Spaniards—for 
the natives were out of the question—to protect 
the breaches by night, a duty altogether beyond 
the strength of men engaged in so arduous ser- 
vice through the day. 

Yet this was the course adopted by Alvarado ; 
who stationed, at night, a guard of forty soldiers 
for the defence of the opening nearest to the 
enemy. This was relieved by a similar detach- 
ment in a few hours, and this again by a third, 
the two former still lying on their post ; so that, 
on an alarm a body of one hundred and twenty 
soldiers was ready on the spot to repel an 
attack. Sometimes, indeed, the whole division 
took up their bivouac in the neighbourhood of 
the breach, resting on their arms, and ready for 


~ instant action. 
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But a life of such incessant toil and vigilance 
was almost too severe even for the stubborn 
constitutions of the Spaniards. ‘“ Through the 
long night,” exclaims Diaz, who served in 
Alvarado’s division, ‘‘ we kept our dreary watch ; 
neither wind, nor wet, nor cold availing any- 
thing. There we stood, smarting as we were, 
from the wounds we have received in the fight 
of the preceding day.” It was the rainy 
season, which continues in that country from 
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July to September ; and the surface of the cause- 
ways, flooded by the storms, and broken up by 
the constant movement of such large bodies of 
men, was converted into a marsh, or rather 
quagmire, which added inconceivably to the 
distresses of the army. 

The troops under Cortés were scarcely in a 
better situation. But few of them could find 
shelter in the rude towers that garnished the 
works of Xoloc. The greater part were com- 
pelled to bivouac in the open air, exposed to all 
the inclemency of the weather. Every man, 
unless his wounds prevented it, was required by 
the camp regulations to sleep on his arms; and 
they were often roused from their hasty slum- 
bers by the midnight call to battle; for Guate- 
mozin, contrary to the usual practice of his 
countrymen, frequently selected the hours of 
darkness to aim a blow at the enemy. “In 
short,” exclaims the veteran soldier above 
quoted, “so unintermitting were our engage- 
ments, by day and by night, during the three 
months in which we lay before the capital, that to 
recount them all would but exhaust the reader’s 
patience, and make him fancy he was perusing 
the incredible feats of a knight-errant of 
romance.” 

The Aztec emperor conducted his operations 
on asystematic plan, which showed some ap- 
proach to military science. He not unfrequent- 
ly made simultaneous attacks on the three 
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several divisions of the Spaniards established on 
the causeways, and on the garrisons at their ex- 
tremities. To accomplish this, he enforced the 
service not merely of his own militia of the 
capital, but of the great towns in the neigh- 


710 bourhood, who all moved in concert, at the well- 
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known signal of the beacon-fire, or of the huge 
drum struck by the priests on the summit of the 
temple. One of these general attacks, it was 
observed, whether from accident or design, took 
place on the eve of St. John the Baptist, the 
anniversary of the day on which the Spaniards 
made their second entry into the Mexican 
capital. 

Notwithstanding the severe drain on his 
forces by this incessant warfare, the young 
monarch contrived to relieve them in some 
degree by different detachments, which took 
the place of one another. This was apparent 
from the different uniforms and military badges 
of the Indian battalions, who successively came 
and disappeared from the field. At night a 
strict guard was maintained in the Aztec 
quarters, a thing not common with the nations 
of the plateau. The outposts of the hostile 
armies were stationed within sight of each 
other. That of the Mexicans was usually placed 
in the neighbourhood of some wide breach, and 
its position was marked by a large fire in front. 
The hours for relieving guard were intimated 
by the shrill Aztec whistle, while bodies of men 
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might be seen moving behind the flame, which 
threw a still ruddier glow over the cinnamon- 
coloured skins of the warriors. 

While thus active on land, Guatemozin was 
not idle on the water. He was too wise, indeed, 740 
to cope with the Spanish navy again in open 
battle ; but he resorted to stratagem, so much 
more congenial to Indian warfare. He placed 
a large number of canoes in ambuscade among 
the tall reeds which fringed the southern shores 
of the lake, and caused piles, at the same 
time, to be driven into the neighbouring shal- 
lows. Several piraguas, or boats of a larger size, 
then issued forth, and rowed near the spot where 
the Spanish brigantines were moored. Two of 750 
the smallest vessels, supposing the Indian barks 
were conveying provisions to the besieged, in- 
stantly stood after them, as had been foreseen. 
The Aztec boats fled for shelter to the reedy 
thicket, where their companions lay in ambush. 
The Spaniards, following, were soon entangled 
among the palisades under the water. They 
were instantly surrounded by the whole swarm 
of Indian canoes, most of the men were wound- 
ed, several, including the two commanders, slain, 760 
and one of the brigantines fell—a useless prize— 
into the hands of the victors. Among the slain 
was Pedro Barba, captain of the crossbowmen, 
a gallant officer, who had highly distinguished 
himself in the Conquest. This disaster occasioned 
much mortification to Cortés. It was a salutary 
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lesson, that stood him in good stead during the 
remainder of the war. 

Thus the contest was waged by land and by 
water,—on the causeway, the city, and the lake. 
Whatever else might fail, the capital of the 
Aztec empire was true to itself ; and, mindful of 
its ancient renown, opposed a bold front to its 
enemies in every direction. As ina body, whose 
extremities have been struck with death, life 
still rallied in the heart, and seemed to beat 
there for the time, with even a more vigorous 
pulsation than ever. 

It may appear extraordinary that Gaute- 
mozin should have been able to provide for the 
maintenance of the crowded population now 
gathered in the metropolis, especially as the 
avenues were all in the possession of the besieg- 
ing army. But, independently of the prepara- 
tions made with this view before the siege, and 
of the loathsome sustenance daily furnished by 
the victimns for sacrifice, supplies were constant- 
ly obtained from the surrounding country across 
the lake. This was so conducted, for a time, as 
in a great measure to escape observation ; and 
even when the brigantines were commanded to 
cruise day and night, and sweep the waters of 
the boats employed in this service, many still 
contrived, under cover of the darkness, to elude 
the vigilance of the cruisers, and brought their 
cargoes into port. It was not till the great 
towns in the neighbourhood cast off their al- 
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legiance that the supply began to fail from the 
failure of its sources. This defection was more 
frequent, as the inhabitants became convinced 
that the government, incompetent to its own 
defence, must be still more so to theirs ; and the 
Aztec metropolis saw its great vassals fall off 
one after another, as the tree over which decay 
is stealing parts with its leaves at the first blast 
of the tempest. 

The cities, which now claimed the Spanish 
general’s protection, supplied the camp with an 
incredible number of warriors ; a number which, 
if we admit Cortés’ own estimate, one hundred 
and fifty thousand, could have only served to 
embarrass his operations on the long extended 
causeways. Yet it is true that the valley, teem- 
ing with towns and villages, swarmed with a 
population—and one, too, in which every man 
was a warrior—greatly exceeding that of the 
present day. These levies were distributed 
among the three garrisons at the terminations 
of the causeways ; and many found active em- 
ployment in foraging the country for provisions, 
and yet more in carrying on hostilities against 
the places still unfriendly to the Spaniards. 

Cortés found further occupation for them in 
the construction of barracks for his troops, who 
suffered greatly from exposure to the incessant 
rains of the season, which were observed to fall 
more heavily by night than by day. Quantities 
of stone and timber were obtained from the 
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buildings that had been demolished in the city 
They were transported in the brigantines to the 
causeway, and from these materials a row oO 
huts or barracks was constructed, extending on 
either side of the works of Xoloc. It may giv 
some idea of the great breadth of the causewa 
at this place, one of the deepest parts of the lake, 
to add that, although the barracks were erected 
in parallel lines on the opposite sides of it, ther 
still remained space enough for the army to de- 
file between. 

By this arrangement, ample accommodations 
were furnished for the Spanish troops and their 
Indian attendants, amounting in all to about 
twothousand. The great body of the allies, with 
a small detachment of horse and infantry, were 
quartered at the neighbouring post of Cojohua- 
can, which’ served to protect the rear of the 
encampment and to maintain its communica- 
tions with the country. A similar disposition 
of forces took place in the other divisions of the 
army, under Alvarado and Sandoval, though 
the accommodations provided for the shelter of 
the troops on their causeways were not so 
substantial as those for the division of Cortés. 

The Spanish camp was supplied with provi- 
sions from the friendly towns in the neighbour- 
hood, and especially from Tezcuco. They con- 
sisted of fish, the fruits of the country, particu- 
larly asort of fig borne by the tuna (Cactus 
opuntia), and a species of cherry, or| something 
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much resembling it, which grew abundantly at 
this season. But their principal food was the 
tortillas, cakes of Indian meal, still common in 
Mexico, for which bakehouses were established, 
under the care of the natives, in the garrison 
towns commanding the causeways. The allies, 
as appears too probable, reinforced their frugal 
fare with an occasional banquet on human 
flesh,for which the battle-field unhappily afford- 
ed them too much facility, and which, however 
shocking to the feelings of Cortés, he did not 
consider himself in a situation, at that moment, 
to prevent. 

Thus the tempest, which had been so long 
mustering, broke at length, in all its fury, on 
the Aztec capital. Its unhappy inmates beheld 
the hostile regions encompassing them about, 
with their glittering files stretching as far as 
the eye could reach. They saw themselves 
deserted by their allies and vassals in their 
utmost need; the fierce stranger penetrating 
into their secret places, violating their temples, 
plundering their palaces, wasting the fair city 
by day, firing its suburbs by night, and en- 
trenching himself in solid edifices under their 
walls, as if determined never to withdraw his 
foot while one stone remained upon another. 
All this they saw; yet their spirits were un- 
broken; and, though famine and pestilence 
were beginning to creep over them, they still 
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enemies. Cortés, who would gladly have spar 
the town and its inhabitants, beheld this r 
solution with astonishment. He intimated mo 
than once, by means of the prisoners whom 

released, his willingness to grant them fa 
terms of capitulation. Day after day, he full 
expected his proffers would be accepted. B 
day after day he was disappointed. He ha 
yet to learn how tenacious was the memory 

the Aztecs, and that, whatever might be th 
horrors of their present situation, and their fear 
for the future, they were all forgotten in thei 
hatred of the white man. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“GENERAL ASSAULT ON THE CITY—DEFEAT OF THB 
SPANIARDS—THEIR DISASTROUS CONDITION— 
SACRIFICE OF THE CAPTIVES—DEFECTION OF 
THE ALLIES—CONSTANCY OF THE TROOPS. 


(1521) 

FAMINE was now gradually working its way 
‘into the heart of the beleaguered city. It 
“seemed certain that, with this strict blockade, 
the crowded population must in the end be 
driven to capitulate, though no arm should be 
raised against them. But it required time ; and 
the Spaniards, though constant and enduring 
by nature, began to be impatient of hardships 
sscarcely inferior to those experienced by the 
besieged. In some respects their condition 
was even worse, exposed as they were to the 
<o'd, drenching rains, which fell with little 
ini2rmission, rendering their situation dreary 
and disastrous in the extreme. 

In this state of things, there were many who 
would willingly have shortened their sufferings 
and taken the chance of carrying the place by 
a coupde main. Others thought it would be best 
to get possession of the great marketiof Tlatel- 
olco, which, from its situation in the north- 
western part of the city, might afford the 
means of communication with the camps of 
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both Alvarado and Sandoval. This place 
encompassed by spacious porticoes, woul 
furnish accommodations for a numerous host 
and, once established in the capital, th 
Spaniards would be in a. position to follow u 
the blow with far more effect than at a distance 

These arguments were pressed by several o 
the officers, particularly by Alderete, the roya 
treasurer, a person of much consideration, no 
only from his rank, but from the capacity and 
zeal he had shown in the service. In deference 
to their wishes, Cortés summoned a council of 
war, and laid the matter before it. The 
treasurer’s views were espoused by most of the 
high-mettled cavaliers, who looked with eager- 
ness to any change of their present forlorn and 
wearisome life; and Cortés, thinking it, prob- 
ably, more prudent to adopt the less expedient 
course than to enforce a cold and reluctant 
obedience to his own opinion, suffered himself 
to be everruled. 

A day was fixed for the assault, which was to 
be made simultaneously by the two divisions 
under Alvarado and the commander-in-chief. 
Sandoval was instructed to draw off the greater 
part of his forces from the northern causeway, 
and to unite himself with Alvarado, while 
seventy picked soldiers were to be detached to 


’ the support of Cortés. 


On the appointed morning, the two armies, 
after the usual celebration of mass, advanced 
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along their respective causeways against the. 


city. They were supported, in addition to the 
brigantines, by a numerous fleet of Indian 
boats, which were to force a passage up the 
canals, and by a countless multitude of allies, 
whose very numbers served inthe end to em- 
barrass their operations. After clearing the 
suburbs, three avenues presented themselves, 
which all terminated in the square of Tlatelolco. 
The principal one, being of much greater width 
than the other two, might rather be called a 
causeway than a street, since it was flanked by 
deep canals on either side. Cortés :divided his 
force into three bodies. One of them he placed 
under Alderete, with orders to occupy the 
principal street. A second he gave in charge 
to Andrés de Tapia and Jorge de Alvarado; the 
former a cavalier of courage and capacity, the 
latter a younger brother of Don Pedro, and 
possessed of the intrepid spirit which belonged 
to that chivalrous family. ‘These were to pene- 
trate by one of the parallel streets, while the 
general himself, at the head of the third 
division, was to occupy the other. A small body 
of cavalry, with two or three field-pieces, was 
stationed as a reserve in front of the great 
street of Tacuba, which was designated as the 
rallying-point for the different divisions. 

Cortés gave the most positive instructions to 
his captains not to advance a step without 
securing the means of retreat by carefully fill- 
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ing up the ditches and the openings in the 
causeway. The neglect of this precaution by 
Alvarado, in an assault which he had made on 
the city but a few days before, had been attend- 
ed with such serious consequences to his army 
that Cortés rode over, himself, to his officer’s 
quarters, for the purpose of publicly reprimand- 
ing him for his disobedience of orders. On his 
arrival at the camp, however, he found that his 
offending captain had conducted the affair with 
so much gallantry, that the intended reprimand 
—though well deserved—subsided into a mild 
rebuke. 

The arrangements being completed, the three 
divisions marched at once up the several streets. 
Cortés, dismounting, took the van of his own 
squadron, at the head of his infantry. The 
Mexicans fell back as he advanced, making less 
resistance than usual. The Spaniards pushed on, 
carrying one barricade after another, and care- 
fully filling up the gaps with rubbish, so as to 
secure themselves a footing. The canoes sup- 
ported the attack, by moving along the canals, 
and grappling with those of the enemy ; while 
numbers of the nimble-footed Tlascalans, scal- 
ing the terraces, passed on from one house to 
another, where they were connected, hurling 
the defenders into the streets below. The enemy, 
taken apparently by surprise, seemed incapable 
of withstanding for a moment the fury of the 
assault ; and the victorious Christians, cheered - 
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on by the shouts of triumph which arose from 
their companions in the adjoining streets, were 
only the more eager to be first at the destined 
goal. 

Indeed, the facility of his success led the 
general to suspect that he might be advancing 
too fast; that it might be a device of the enemy 
to draw them into the heart of the city and 
then surround or attack them in the rear. He 
had some misgivings, moreover, lest his too 
ardent officers, in the heat of the chase, should, 
notwithstanding his commands, have over- 
looked the necessary precaution of filling up the 
breaches. He accordingly brought his squadron 
to a halt, prepared to baffle any insidious move- 
ment of his adversary. Meanwhile he received 
more than one message from Alderete, inform- 
ing him that he had nearly gained the market. 
This only increased the general’s apprehension, 
that, in the rapidity of his advance, he might 
have neglected to secure the ground. Hedeter- 
mined to trust no eyes but his own, and, taking 
a small body of troops, proceeded at once to re- 
connoitre the route foliowed by the treasurer. 

He had not proceeded far along the great 
street, or causeway, when his progress was 
arrested by an opening ten or twelve paces wide, 
and filled with water at least two fathoms deep, 
by which a communication was formed between 
the canals on the opposite sides. A feeble at- 
tempt had been made to stop the gap with the 
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rubbish of the causeway, but in too careless a 
manner to be of the least service; and a few 
straggling stones and pieces of timber only 
showed that the work had been abandoned 
almost as soon as begun. To add to his conster- 
nation, the general observed that the sides of 
the causeway in this neighbourhood had been 
pared off, and, as was evident, very recently- 
He saw in all this the artifice of the cunning 
enemy, and had little doubt that his hot-headed 
officer had rushed into a snare deliberately laid 
for him. Deeply alarmed, he set about repair- 
ing the mischief as fast as possible, by ordering 
his men to fill up the yawning chasm. 

But they had scarcely begun their labours,. 
when the hoarse echoes of conflict in the dis- 
tance were succeeded by a hideous sound of 
mingled yells and war-whoops, that seemed to 
rend the very heavens. This was followed by a 
rushing noise, as of the tread of thronging 
multitudes, showing that the tide of battle was 
turned back from its former course, and was 
rolling on towards the spot where Cortés and 
his little band of cavaliers were planted. 

His conjecture proved too true. Alderete had 
followed the retreating Aztecs with an eager- 
ness. which increased with every step of his 
advance. Hehad carried the barricades which 
had defended the breach, without much diffi- 
culty, and, as he swept on, gave orders that the 
opening should be stopped. But the blood of 
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the high-spirited cavaliers was warmed by the 
chase, and no one cared to be detained by the 
ignoble occupation of filling up the ditches, while 
he could gather laurels so easily in the fight; 
and they all pressed on, exhorting and cheering 
one another with the assurance of being the 
first to reach the square of Tlatelolco. In this 
way they suffered themselves to be decoyed 
into the heart of the city ; when suddenly the 
horn of Guatemozin—the sacred symbol, heard 
only in seasons of extraordinary peril-——sent 
forth a long and piercing note from the summit 
of a neighbouring teocalli. In an instant, the 
flying Aztecs, as if maddened by the blast, 
wheeled about, and turned on their pursuers. 
At the same time, countless swarms of warriors 
from the adjoining streets and lanes poured in 
upon the flanks of the assailants, filling the air 
with the fierce, unearthly cries which had 
reached the ears of Cortés, and drowning, for a 
moment, the wild dissonance which reigned in 
the other quarters of the capital. 

The army, taken by surprise, and shaken by 
the fury of the assault, was thrown into the 
utmost disorder. Friends and foes, white men 
and Indians, were mingled together in one 
promiscuous mass. Spears, swords, and war- 
clubs were brandished together in the air. 
Blows fell at random. In their eagerness to 
escape, they trod down one another. Blinded 
by the missiles which now rained on them from 
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the azoteas, they staggered on, scarcely know- 
ing in what direction, or fell, struck down by 
hands which they could not see. On they came 
like a rushing torrent sweeping along some 
steep declivity, and rolling in one confused tide 
towards the open breach, on the further side of 
which stood Cortés and his companions, horror- 
struck at the sight of the approaching ruin. 
The foremost files soon plunged into the gulf, 
treading one another under the flood, some 
striving ineffectually to swim, others, with 
more success, to clamber over the heaps of their 
suffocated comrades. Many, as they attempted 
to scale the opposite sides of the slippery dike, 
fell into the water, or were hurried off by the 
warriors in the canoes, who added to the horrors 
of the rout by the fresh storm of darts and 
javelins which they poured on the fugitives. 
Cortés, meanwhile, with his brave followers, 
kept his station undaunted on the other side of 
the breach. “I had made up my mind,” he 
says, ‘‘ to die rather than desert my poor follow- 
ers in their extremity!’ With outstretched 
hands he endeavoured to rescue as many as he 
could from the watery grave, and from the more 
appalling fate of captivity. He as vainly tried 
to restore something like presence of mind and 
order among the distracted fugitives. His 
person was too well known to the Aztecs, and his 
position now made him a conspicuous mark for 
their weapons. Darts, stones, and arrows fell 
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around him as thick as hail, but glanced harmless 
from his steel helmet and armour of proof. At 
length a cry of ‘“ Malinche,” ‘* Malinche,” arose 
among the enemy; and six of their number, 
strong and athletic warriors, rushing on him at 
once, made a violent effort to drag him on board 
their boat. In the struggle he received a severe 
wound in the leg, which for the time disabled 
it. There seemed to be no hope for him; when 
a faithful follower, Cristoval de Olea, perceiving 
his general’s extremity, threw himself on the 
Aztecs, and with a blow cut off the arm of one 
savage, and then plunged his sword in the body 
of another. He was quickly supported by a 
comrade named Lerma,and by a Tlascalan chief, 
who, fighting over the prostrate body of Cortés, 
despatched three more of the assailants; though 
the heroic Olea paid dearly for his self-devotion, 
as he fell mortally wounded by the side of his 
general. 
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that their commander was taken ; and Quifiones, 
the captain of his guard, with several others, 
pouring in to the rescue, succeeded in disentan- 
gling Cortés from the grasp of his enemies, who 
were struggling with him in the water, and, 
raising him in their arms, placed him again on 
the causeway. One of his pages, meanwhile, 
had advanced some way through the press, 
leading a horse for his master to mount. But 
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a javelin, which prevented him from effecting 
his object. Another of his attendants was more 
successful. It was Guzman, his chamberlain ; 
but, as he held the bridle while Cortés was 
assisted into the saddle, he was snatched away 
by the Aztecs, and, with the swiftness of 
thought, hurried off by their canoes. The 
general still lingered, unwilling to leave the 
spot while his presence could be of the least 
service. But the faithful Quinones, taking his 
horse by the bridle, turned his head from the 
breach, exclaiming at the same time, that ‘“ his 
master’s life was too important to the army to 
be thrown away there.” 

Yet it was no easy matter to force a 
passage through the press. The surface of the 
causeway, cutup by the feet of men and horses, 
was knee-deep in mud, and in some parts was 
so much broken that the water from the canals 
flowed over it. The crowded mass, in their 


efforts to extricate themselves from their 


perilous position, staggered to and fro like a 


drunken man. Those on the flanks were often 


forced by the lateral pressure of their comrades 
down the slippery sides of the dike, where they 
were picked up by the canoes of the enemy, 
whose shouts of triumph proclaimed the savage 
joy with which they gathered in every new 
victim for the sacrifice. Two cavaliers, riding 
by the general’s side, lost their footing, and 
rolled down the declivity into the water. One 
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was taken and his horse killed. The other was 
happy enough to escape, The valiant ensign, 
Corral, had a similar piece of good fortune. He 
slipped into the canal, and the enemy felt sure 
of their prize, when he again succeeded in re- 
covering the causeway, with the tattered banner 
of Castile still flying above his head. The 
barbarians set up a cry of disappointed rage as 
they lost possession of a trophy to which the people 
of Anahuac attached,as we have seen, the highest 
importance, hardly inferiorin their eyes to the 
capture of the commander-in-chief himself. 

Cortés at length succeeded in regaining the 
firm ground, and reaching the open place before 
the great street of Tacuba. Here, under a 
sharp fire of the artillery, he rallied his broken 
squadrons, and, charging at the head of the 
little body of horse, which, not having been 
brought into action, were still fresh, he beat off 
the enemy. He then commanded the retreat 
of the two other divisions. The scattered forces 
again united ; and the general, sending forward 
his Indian confederates, took the rear with a 
chosen body of cavalry to cover the retreat of 
the army, which was effected with but little 
additional loss. 

Andrés de Tapia was despatched to the 
western causeway to acquaint Alvarado and 
Sandoval with the failure of the enterprise. 
Meanwhile the two captains had penetrated far 
into the city. Cheered by the triumphant 
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shouts of their countrymen in the adjacen 
streets, they had pushed on with extraordinar 
vigour, that they might not be outstripped i 
the race of glory. They had almost reache 
the market-place, which lay nearer to thei 
quarters than to the general’s, when they hear 
the blast from the dread horn of Guatemozi 
followed by the overpowering yell of th 
barbarians, which had so startled the ears o 
Cortés ; till at length the sounds of the recedin 


-conflict died away in the distance. The tw 


captains now understood that the day mus 
have gone hard with their countrymen. The 
soon had further proof of it, when the victoriou 
Aztecs, returning from the pursuit of Cortés 
joined their forces to those engaged wit! 
Sandoval and Alvarado, and fell on them witl 
redoubled fury. At the same time they rolled o1 
the ground two or three of the bloody heads o 
the Spaniards, shouting the name of “* Malinche.’ 
The captains, struck with horror at the spec: 
tale,—though they gave little credit to the 
words of the enemy,—instantly ordered < 
retreat. Indeed, it was not in their power t 
maintain their ground against the furiou: 
assaults of the besieged, who poured on them 
Swarm after swarm, with a desperation o 
which, says one who was there, “ although i 
seems as if it were now present to my eyes, | 
can give but a faint idea to the reader. Goc 
alone could have brought us off safe from th 
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perils of that day.” The fierce barbarians 
followed up the Spaniards to their very intrencb- 
ments. But here they were met, first by the 
cross-fire of the brigantines, which, dashing 
through the palisades planted to obstruct their 
movements, completely enfiladed the causeway, 
and next by that of the small battery erected 
in front of the camp, which, under the manage- 
ment of a skilful engineer, named Medrano, 
swept the whole length of the defile. Thus 
galled in front and on flank, the shattered 
columns of the Aztecs were compelled to give 
way and take shelter under the defences of the 
city. 

The greatest anxiety now prevailed in the 
camp regarding the fate of Cortés; for Tapia 
had beed detained on the road by scattered 
parties of the enemy, whom Guatemozin had 
stationed there to interrupt the communication 
between the camps. He arrived at length, 
however, though bleeding from several wounds. 
His intelligence, while it reassured the Spani- 
ards as to the general’s personal safety, was 
not calculated to allay their uneasiness in other 
respects. 

Sandoval, in particular, was desirous to 
acquaint himself with the actual state of things 
and the further intentions of Cortés. Suffering 
as he was from three wounds, which he had 
received in that day’s fight, he resolved to visit 
in person the quarters of the commander-in- 
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chief. It was mid-day—for the busy scenes 0 
the morning had occupied but a few hours— 
when Sandoval remounted the good steed on 
whose strength and speed he knew he could 
rely. It was a noble animal, well known 
throughout the army, and worthy of its gallant 
rider, whom it had carried safe through all the 
long marches and bloody battles of the Con- 
quest. On the way he fell in with Guatemozin’s 
scouts, who gave him chase, and showered 
around him volleys of missiles, which, fortu- 
nately, found no vulnerable point in his own 
harness or that of his well-barbed charger. 

On arriving atjthe camp, he found the troops 
there much worn and dispirited by the disaster 
of the morning, They had good reason to be so. 
Besides the killed!and ‘a long file of wounded, 
sixty-two Spaniards, with a multitude of allies, 
had fallen alive into the hands of the enemy— 
an enemy who was never known to spare a 
captive. The loss of two field-pieces and seven 
horses crowned their own disgrace and the 
triumph of the Aztecs. This loss, so insignificant 
in European warfare, was a great one here, 
where both horses and artillery, the most power- 
ful arms of war against the barbarians, were 
not to be procured without the greatest cost and 
difficulty. 

Cortés, it was observed, had borne himself 
throughout this trying day with his usual in- 
trepidity and coolness. The only time he was 
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seen to falter was when the Mexicans threw 
down before him the heads of several Spaniards, 
shouting, at the same time, “Sandoval,” 
“Tonatiuh,” the well-known epithet of Alvarado. 
At the sight of the gory trophies he grew 
deadly pale; but, in a monent recovering his 
usual confidence, he endeavoured to cheer up 
the drooping spirits of his followers. It was 
with a cheerful countenance that he now 
received his lieutenant ; but a shade of sadness 
was visible through this outward composure, 
showing how the catastrophe of the puente 
cuidada, ‘* the sorrowful bridge,” as he mourn- 
fully called it, lay heavy at his heart. 

To the cavalier’s anxious inquiries as to the 
cause of the disaster, he replied: “ It is for my 
sins that it has befallen me, son Sandoval”; for 
such was the affectionate epithet with which 
Cortés often addressed his best-beloved and 
trusty officer. He then explained to him the 
immediate cause, in the negligence of the 
treasurer. Further conversation followed, in 
which the general declared his purpose to forego 
active hostilities for a few days. ‘‘ You must 
take my place,” he continued, “for I am too 
much crippled at present to discharge my duties. 
You must watch over the safety of the camps. 
Give especial heed to Alvarado’s. He is a 
gallant soldier, I know it well; but I doubt the 
Mexican hounds may, some hour, take him at 
disadvantage.” These few words showed the 
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general’s own estimate of his two lieutenants ; 
both equally brave and chivalrous ; but the one 
uniting with these qualities the circumspection 
so essential to success in perilous enterprises, in 
which the other was signally deficient. The 
future conqueror of Guatemala had to gather 
wisdom, as usual, from the bitter fruits of his 
own errors. It was under the training of Cortés 
that he learned to bea soldier. The general, 
having concluded his instructions, affectionately 
embraced his lieutenant, and dismissed him to 
his quarters. 

It was late in the afternoon when he reached 
them ; but the sun was still lingering above the 
western hills, and poured his beams wide over 
the valley, lighting up the old towers and 
temples of Tenochtitlan with a mellow radiance 
that little harmonised with the dark scenes of 
strife in which the city had so lately been in- 
volved. The tranquillity of the hour, however, 
was on a sudden broken by the strange sounds 
of the great drum in the temple of the war- 
eod,—sounds which recalled the noche triste, 
with all its terrible images, to the minds of the 
Spaniards, for that was the only occasion on 
which they had ever heard them. They inti- 
mated some solemn act of religion within the 
unhallowed precincts of the feocalli; and the 
soldiers, startled by the mournful vibrations, 
which might be heard for leagues across the 
valley, turned their eyes to the quarter whence 
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they proceeded. They there beheld a long pro- 
cession winding up the huge sides of the pyra- 
mid; for the camp of Alvarado was pitched 
scarcely a mile from the city, and objects are 
distinctly visible at a great distance in the 
transparent atmosphere of the table-land. 

As the long file of priests and warriors 
reached the flat summit of the teocalli, the 
Spaniards saw the figures of several men 
stripped to their waists, some of whom, by the 
whiteness of their skins, they recognised as their 
own countrymen. They were the victims for 
sacrifice. Their heads were gaudily decorated 
with coronals of plumes, and they carried fans 
in their hands. They were urged along by 
blows, and compelled to take part in the dances 
in honour of the Aztec war-god. The unfortu- 
nate captives, then stripped of their sad finery, 
were stretched one after another on the great 
stone of sacrifice. On its convex surface their 
breasts were heaved up conveniently for the 
diabolical purpose of the priestly executioner, 
who cut asunder the ribs by a strong blow with 
his sharp razor of ztztli, and, thrusting his hand 
into the wound, tore away the heart, which, hot 
and reeking, was deposited on the golden censer 
before the idol. The body of the slaughtered 
victim was then hurled down the steep stairs of 
the pyramid, which, it may be remembered, 
were placed at the same angle of the pile, one 
flight below another ; and the mutilated remains 
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were gathered up by the savages beneath, wh 
soon prepared with them the cannibal repas 
which completed the work of abomination ! 

We may imagine with what sensations th 
stupefied Spaniards must have gazed on this 
horrid spectacle, so near that they could almost 
recognise the persons of their unfortunate 
friends, see the struggles and writhing of their 
bodies, hear—or fancy that they heard—their 
screams of agony! yet so far removed that they 
could render them no assistance. Their limbs. 
trembled beneath them, as they thought what 
might one day be their own fate; and the 
bravest among them, who had hitherto gone to 
battle as careless and light-hearted as to the 
banquet or the ball-room, were unable, from 
this time forward, to encounter their ferocious 
enemy without a sickening feeling, much akin 
to fear, coming over them. 

Such was not the effect produced by this 
spectacle on the Mexican forces, gathered at 
the end of the causeway. Like vultures mad- 
dened by the smell of distant carrion, they set 
up a piercing cry, and, as they shouted that 
“such should be the fate of all their enemies,” 
swept along in one fierce torrent over the dike. 
But the Spaniards were not to be taken by sur- 
prise ; and, before the barbarian horde had come 
within their lines, they opened such a deadly 
fire from their battery of heavy guns, supported 
by the musketry and crossbows, that the assail- 
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ants were compelled to fall back slowly, but 
fearfully mangled, to their former position. 

The five following days passed away in a 
state of inaction, except, indeed, so far as was 
necessary to repel the sorties, made from time to 
time, by the militia of the capital. The Mexi- 
cans, elated with their success, meanwhile 
abandoned themselves to jubilee: singing, danc- 
ing, and feasting on the mangled relics of their 
wretched victims. Guatemozin sent several 
heads of the Spaniards, as well as of the horses, 
round the country, calling on his old vassals to 
forsake the banners of the white men, unless 
they would share the doom of the enemies of 
Mexico. The priests now cheered the young 
monarch and the people with the declaration, 
that the dread Huitzilopochtli, their offended 
deity, appeased by the sacrifices offered up on 
his altars, would again take the Aztecs under 
his protection, and deliver their enemies, before 
the expiration of eight days, into their hands. 

This comfortable prediction, confidently 
believed by the Mexicans, was thundered in 
the ears of the besieging army in tones of 
exultation and defiance. However it may 
have been .contemned by the Spaniards, it had 
a very different effect on their allies. The 
latter had begun to be disgusted with a service 
so full of peril and suffering, and already pro- 
tracted far beyond the usual term of Indian 
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before in the Spaniards. Experience had shown 
that they were neither invincible nor immortal, 
and their recent reverses made them even 
distrust the ability of the Christians to reduce 
the Aztec metropolis. They recalled to mind 
the ominous words of Xicotencatl, that “so 
sacrilegious a war could come to no good for 
the people of Anahuac.” They felt that their 
arm was raised against the gods of their country. 
The prediction of the oracle fell heavy on their 
hearts. They had little doubt of its fulfilment, 
and were only eager to turn away the bolt 
from their own heads by a timely secession 
from the cause. 

They took advantage, therefore, of the friendly 
cover of night to steal away from their quarters. 
Company after company deserted in this 
manner, taking the direction of their respective 
homes. Those belonging to the great towns of 
the valley, whose allegiance was the most 
recent, were the first to cast it off. Their 
example was followed by the older confederates, 
the militia of Cholula, Tepeaca, Tezcuco, and 
even the faithful Tlascala. There were, it is 
true, some exceptions to these, and among them 
Ixtlilxochitl, the younger lord of Tezcuco, and 
Chichemecatl, the valiant Tlascalan chieftain, 
who, with a few of their immediate followers, 
still remained true to the banner under which 
they had enlisted. But their number was 
insignificant. The Spaniards beheld with dismay 
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the mighty array, on which they relied for 
support, thus silently melting away before the 
breath of superstition. Cortés alone main- 
tained a cheerful countenance. He treated the 
prediction with contempt, as an invention of 
the priests, and sent his messengers after the 
retreating squadrons, beseeching them to post- 
pone their departure, or at least to halt on the 
road, till the time, which would soon elapse, 
should show the falsehood of the prophecy. 

The affairs of the Spaniards at this crisis must 
be confessed to have worn a gloomy aspect. De- 
serted by their allies, with their ammunition 
nearly exhausted, cut off from the customary 
supplies from the neighbourhood, harassed by 
unintermitting vigils and fatigues, smarting 
under wounds, of which every man in the army 
had his share, with an unfriendly country ‘in 
their rear, and a mortal foe in front, they might 
well be excused for faltering in their enterprise. 
They found abundant occupation by day in 
foraging the country, and in maintaining their 
position on the causeways against the enemy, 
now made doubly daring by success and by the 
promises of their priests; while at night their 
slumbers were disturbed by the beat of the 
melancholy drum, the sounds of which, booming 
far over the waters, tolled the knell of their 
murdered comrades. Night after night fresh 
victims were led up to the great altar of sacri- 
fice; and, while the city blazed with the 
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illumination of a thousand bonfires on the 
terraced roofs of the dwellings, and in the areas 
of the temples, the dismal pageant, showing 
through the fiery glare like the work of the 
ministers of hell, was distinctly visible from 
the camp below. One of the last of the sufferers 
was Guzman, the unfortunate chamberlain of 
Cortés, who lingered in captivity eighteen days 
before he met his doom. 

Yet in this hour of trial the Spaniards did 
not falter. Had they faltered, they might 
have learned a lesson of fortitude from some of 
their own wives, who continued with them in 
the camp, and who displayed a heroism on this 
occasion, of which history has preserved several 
examples. One of these, protected by her 
husband’s armour, would frequently mount 
guard in his place, when he was. wearied. 
Another, hastily putting on a soldier’s escaupil 
and seizing a sword and lance, was seen, on 
one occasion, to rally her retreating country- 
men and lead them back against the enemy. 
Cortés would have persuaded these Amazonian 
dames to remain at Tlascala; but they proudly 
replied, ‘It was the duty of Castilian wives 
not to abandon their husbands in danger, but to 
share it with them,—and die with them, if 
necessary.’ And well did they do their duty. 

Amidst all the distresses and multiplied 
embarrassments of their situation, the Spaniards 
still remained true to their purpose. They 
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relaxed in no degree the severity of the blockade. 
Their camps still occupied the only avenues to 
the city; and their batteries, sweeping the 
long defiles at every fresh assault of the 
Aztecs, mowed down hundreds of the assailants. 
Their brigantines still rode on the waters, 
cutting off the communication with the shore, 
It is true, indeed, the loss of the auxiliary 
canoes left a passage open for the occasional 
introduction of supplies to the capital. But the 
whole amount of these supplies was small; 
and its crowded population, while exulting in 
their temporary advantage and the delusive 
assurances of their priests, were beginning to 
sink under the withering grasp of an enemy 
within, more terrible than the one which lay 
before their gates. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SUCCESS OF THE SPANIARDS—FRUITLESS OFFERS 
TO GUATEMOZIN—BUILDINGS RAZED TO THE 
GROUND—TERRIBLE FAMINE—THE TROOPS GAIN 
THE MARKET-PLACE—BATTERING-ENGINE. 

(1521) 

THUS passed away the eight days prescribed 
by the oracle; and the sun, which rose upon 
the ninth, beheld the fair city still beset on 
every side by the inexorable foe. It was a 
great mistake of the Aztec priests—one not 
uncommon with false prophets, anxious to pro- 
duce a startling impression on their followers— 
to assign so short a term for the fulfilment of their 
prediction. 

The Tezcucan and Tlascalan chiefs now sent 
to acquaint their troops with the failure of the 
prophecy, and to recall them to the Christian 
camp. The Tlascalans, who had halted on the 
way, returned, ashamed of their credulity, and 
with ancient feelings of animosity heightened by 
the artifice of which they had been the dupes. 
Their example was followed by many of the 
other confederates, with the levity natural to 
a people whose convictions are the result, not of 
reason, but of superstition. In a short time 
the Spanish general found himself at the head 
of an auxiliary force which, if not so numerous 
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as before, was more than adequate to all his 
purposes. He received them with _ politic 
benignity ; and, while he reminded them that 
they had been guilty of a great crime in thus 
abandoning their commander, he was willing 
to overlook it in consideration of their past 
services. They must be aware that these 
services were not necessary to the Spaniards, 
who had carried on the siege with the 
same vigour during their absence as when 
they were present. But he was _ unwill- 
ing that those who had shared the dangers 
of the war with him should not also partake of 
its triumphs, and be present at the fall of their 
enemy, which he promised, with a confidence 
better founded than that of the priests in their 
prediction, should not be long delayed. 

Yet the menaces and machinations of Guate- 
mozin were still not without effect in the distant 
provinces. Before the full return of the con- 
federates, Cortés received an embassy from 
Cuernavaca, ten or twelve leagues distant, and 
another from some friendly towns of the Otomies, 
still further off, imploring his protection against 
their formidable neighbours, who menaced them 
with hostilities as allies of the Spaniards. As 
the latter were then situated, they were ina 
condition to receive succour much more than 
to give it. Most of the officers were ac- 
cordingly opposed to granting a request, the 
compliance with which must still further impair 
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their diminished strength. But Cortés kne 
the importance, above all, of not betraying hi 
own inability to grantit. ‘The greater ou 
weakness,” he said, “ the greater need have w 
to cover it under a show of strength.” 

He immediately detached Tapia with a bod 
of about a hundred men in one direction, an 
Sandoval with a somewhat larger force in th 
other, with orders that their absence should not 
in any event be prolonged beyond ten days. 
The two captains executed their commission 
promptly and effectually. They each met 
and defeated his adversary in a pitched battle, 
laid waste the hostile territories, and returned 
within the time prescribed. They were soon 
followed by ambassadors from the conquered 
places, soliciting the alliance of the Spaniards ; 
and the affair terminated by an accession of new 
confederates, and, what was more important, a 
conviction in the old, that the Spaniards were 
both willing and competent to protect them. 

Fortune,who seldom dispenses her frowns or her 
favours single-handed, further showed her good- 
will to the Spaniards, at this time, by sending a 
vessel into Vera Cruz laden with ammunition 
and military stores. It was part of the fleet 
destined for the Florida coast by the romantic 
old knight, Ponce de Leon. The cargo was im- 
mediately taken by the authorities of the port, 
and forwarded, without delay, to the camp, 
where it arrived most seasonably, as the want of 
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powder, in particular, had begun to be seriously 
felt. With strength thus renovated, Cortés de- 
termined to resume active operations, but on a 
plan widely differing from that pursued before. 

In the former deliberations on the subject, 
two courses, aS we have seen, presented them- 
selves to the general. One was to intrench him- 
self in the heart of the capital, and from this 
point carry on hostilities; the other was the 
mode of proceeding hitherto followed. Both 
were open to serious objections, which he hoped 
would be obviated by the one now adopted. 
This was to advance no step without securing 
the entire safety of the army, not only on its 
immediate retreat, but in its future inroads. 
Every breach in the causeway, every canal in 
the streets, was to be filled up in so solid a 
manner that the work should not be again dis- 
turbed. The materials for this were to be fur- 
nished by the buildings, every one of which, as 
the army advanced, whether public or private, 
hut, temple, or palace, was to be demolished ! 
Not a building in their path was to be spared. 
They were all indiscriminately to be levelled, 
until, in the Conqueror’s own language, ‘the 
water should be converted into dry land,” and a 
smooth and open ground be afforded for the 
manoeuvres of the cavalry and artillery. 

Cortés came to this terrible determination with 
great difficulty. He sincerely desired to spare 
the city, “the most beautiful thing in the 
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world,” as he enthusiastically styles it, and whic 
would have formed the most glorious troph 
of his conquest. But in a place where ever 
house was a fortress and every street was cu 
up by canals so embarrassing to his movement 
experience proved it was vain to think of doin 
so, and becoming master of it. There wasa 
little hope of a peaceful accommodation wit 
the Aztecs, who, so far from being broken by al 
they had hitherto endured, and the long per 
spective of future woes, showed a spirit a 
haughty and implacable as ever. 

The general’s intentions were learned by th 
Indian allies with unbounded satisfaction ; an 
they answered his call for aid by thousands o 
pioneers, armed with their coas, or hoes of the 
country, all testifying the greatest alacrity in 
helping on the work of destruction. In a short 
time the breaches in the great causeways were 
filled up so effectually that they were never 
again molested. Cortés himself set the example 
by carrying stones and timber with his own 
hands. The buildings in the suburbs were then 
thoroughly levelled, the canals were filled up 
with the rubbish, and a wide space around the 
city was thrown open to the manoeuvres of the 
cavalry, who swept over it free and unresisted. 
The Mexicans did not look with indifference 
on these preparations to lay waste their town 
and leave them bare and unprotected against 
the enemy. They made incessant efforts tc 
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impede the labours of the besiegers; but the 
latter, under cover of their guns, which kept up 
an unintermitting fire, still advanced in the 
work of desolation. 

The igleam of fortune, which had so lately 
broken out on the Mexicans, again disappeared ; 
and the dark mist, after having been raised for 
a moment, settled on the doomed capital more 
heavily than before. Famine, with all her 
hideous train of woes, was making rapid strides 
among its accumulated population. The stores 
provided for the siege were exhausted. The 
casual supply of human victims, or that obtained 
by some straggling pirogue from the neighbour- 
ing shores, was too inconsiderable to be widely felt. 
Some forced a scanty sustenance from a mucila- 
ginous substance gathered in small quantities 
on the surface of the lake and canals. Others 
appeased the cravings of appetite by devouring 
rats, lizards, and the like loathsome reptiles, 
which had not yet deserted the starving city. 
Its days seemed to be already numbered. But 
the page of history has many an example to 
show that there are no limits to the endurance of 
which humanity is capable, when animated 
by hatred and despair. 

With the sword thus suspended over it, the 
Spanish commander, desirous to make one more 
effort to save the capital, persuaded three Aztec 
nobles, taken in one of the late actions, to bear 
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they undertook it with reluctance, for fear o 
the consequences to themselves. Cortés told th 
emperor that all had now been done that brave 
men could do in defence of their country. There 
remained no hope, no chance of escape for the 
Mexicans. Their provisions were exhausted ; 
their communications were cut off; their vas- 
sals had deserted them ; even their gods had be- 
trayed them. They stood alone, with the nations 
of Anahuac banded against them. There was 
no hope but in immediate surrender. He be- 
sought the young monarch to take compassion 
on his brave subjects, who were daily perishing 
before his eyes; and on the fair city, whose 
stately buildings were fast crumbling into ruins. 
“Return to the allegiance,” he concludes, 
‘‘which you once proffered to the sovereign of 
Castile. The past shall be forgotten. The 
persons and property—in short, all the rights of 
the Aztecs shall be respected. You shall be con- 
firmed in your authority, and Spain will once 
more take your city under her protection.” 

The eye of the young monarch kindled, and 
his dark cheek flushed with sudden anger, as he 
listened to proposals so humiliating. But, 
though his bosom glowed with the fiery temper 
of the Indian, he had the qualities of a “ gentle 
cavalier,” says one of his enemies, who knew 
him well. He did no harm to the envoys; but, 
after the heat of the moment had passed off, he 
gave the matter a calm consideration, and 
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called a council of his wise men and his war- 
riors to deliberate upon it. Some were for ac- 
cepting the proposals, as offering the only 
chance of preservation. But the priests took a 
difterent view of the matter. They knew that 
the ruin of their own order must follow the 
triumph of Christianity. ‘Peace was good,” 
they said, ‘* but not with the white men.” They 
reminded Guatemozin of the fate of his uncle 
Montezuma, and the requital he had met with 
for all his hospitality; of the seizure and im- 
prisonment of Cacama, the cacique of Tezcuco ; 
of the massacre of the nobles by Alvarado ; of 
the insatiable avarice of the invaders, which 
had stripped the country of its treasures; of 
their profanation of the temples ; of the injuries 
and insults which they had heaped without 
measure on the people and their religion. 
‘ Better,” they said, ‘‘ to trust in the promises of 
their own gods, who had so long watched over 
the nation. Better, if need be, give up our lives 
at once for our country, than drag them out in 
slavery and suffering among the false strangers.” 

The eloquence of the priests, artfully touching 
the various wrongs of his people, roused the hot 
blood of Guatemozin. “Since it is so,” he ab- 
ruptly exclaimed, “ let us think only of supply- 
ing the wants of the people. Let no man, hence- 
forth, who values his life, talk of surrender. We 
can at least die like warriors.” 

The Spaniards waited two days for the 
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answer to their embassy. At length it came in 
general sortie of the Mexicans, who, pourin 
through every gate of the capital, like a rive 
that has burst its banks, swept on, wave upo 
wave, to the very intrenchments of the be 
siegers threatening to overwhelm them by thei 
numbers! Fortunately, the position of the latte 
on the dikes secured their flanks, and th 
narrowness of the defile gave their small batter 
of guns all the advantages of a larger one. Th 
fire of artillery and musketry blazed without in- 
termission along the several causeways, belch- 
ing forth volumes of sulphurous smoke, that, 
rolling heavily over the waters, settled dark 
around the Indian city and hid it from the sur- 
rounding country. The brigantines thundered, 
at the same time, on the flanks of the columns, 
which, after some ineffectual efforts to maintain 
themselves, rolled back in wild confusion, tiil 
their impotent fury died away in sullen mur- 
murs within the capital. 

Cortés now steadily pursued the plan he had 
laid down for the devastation of the city. Day 
after day the several armies entered by their 
respective quarters ; Sandoval probably direct- 
ing his operations against the north-eastern 
district. The buildings made of the porous 
tetzontli, though generally low, were so massy 
and extensive, and the canals were so numerous, 
that their progress was necessarily slow. They, 


270 however, gathered fresh accessions of strength 
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of every day from the numbers who flocked to 
the camp from the surrounding country, and 
who joined in the work of destruction with a 
hearty good-will which showed their eagerness 
to break the detested yoke of the Aztecs. The 
latter raged with impotent anger as they be- 
held their lordly edifices, their temples, all they 
had been accustomed to venerate, thus ruthless- 
ly swept away; their canals, constructed with 
so much labour and what to them seemed 
science, filled up with rubbish ; their flourishing 
city, in short, turned into a desert, over which 
the insulting foe now rode triumphant. They 
heaped many a taunt on the Indian allies. ‘‘ Go 
on,” they said bitterly ; “‘ the more you destroy, 
the more you will have to build up again here- 
after. If weconquer, you shall build for us; 
and if your white friends conquer, they will 
make youdo as much for them.” The event 
justified the prediction. 

In their rage they rushed blindly on the corps 
which covered the Indian pioneers. But they 
were as often driven back by the impetuous 
charge of the cavalry, or received on the long 
pikes of Chinantla, which did good service to 
the besiegers in their operations. At the close of 
day, however when the Spaniards drew off their 
forces, taking care to send the multitudinous 
host of confederates first from the ground, the 
Mexicans usually rallied for a more formidable 
attack. Then they poured out from every lane 
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and by-way, like so many mountain streams 
sweeping over the broad level cleared by th 
enemy, and falling impetuously on their flank 
and rear. At such times they inflicted consider 
able loss in their turn, till an ambush, which 
Cortés laid for them among the buildings ad- 
joining the great temple, did them so much mis- 
chief, that they were compelled to act with more 
reserve. 

At times the war displayed something of a 
chivalrous character, in the personal rencontres 
of the combatants. Challenges passed between 
them, and especially between the native war- 
riors. These combats were usually conducted 
on the azoteas, whose broad and level surface 
afforded a good field of fight. On one occasion, 
a Mexican of powerful frame, brandishing a 
sword and buckler which he had won from the 
Christians, defied his enemies to meet him in 
single fight. A young page of Cortés’, named 
Nunez, obtained his master’s permission to 
accept the vaunting challenge of the Aztec, 
and, springing on the azotea, succeeded, after a 
hard struggle, in discomfiting his antagonist: 
who fought at a disadvantage with weapons in 
which he was unpractised, and, running him 
through the body, brought off his spoils in 
triumph and laid them at the general’s feet. 

The division of Cortés had now worked its 
way as far north as the great street of Tacuba, 
which opened a communication with Alvarado’s 
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camp, and near which stood the palace of 
Guatemozin. It was a spacious stone pile, that 
might well be called a fortress. Though de- 
serted by its royal master, it was held by a 
strong body of Aztecs, who made a temporary 
defence, but of little avail against the battering 
enginery of the besiegers. It was soon set on 
fire, and its crumbling walls were levelled in 
the dust, like those other stately edifices of the 
capital, the boast and admiration of the Aztecs, 
and some of the fairest fruits of their civilisa- 
tion. “It wasasad thing to witness their de- 
struction,” exclaims Cortés ; “* but it was part of 
our plan of operations, and we had no alter- 
native.” 

These operations had consumed several weeks, 
so that it was now drawing towards the latter 
part of July. During this time the blockade had 
been maintained with the utmost rigour, and 
the wretched inhabitants were suffering all the 
extremities of famine. Some few stragglers 
were taken, from time to time, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Christian camp, whither they 
had wandered in search of food. They were 
kindly treated by command of Cortés, who.was 
in hopes to induce others to follow their ex- 
ample, and thus to afford a means of conciliat- 
ing the inhabitants, which might open the way 
to their submission. But few were found will- 
ing to leave the shelter of the capital, and they 
preferred to take their chance with their 
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suffering countrymen rather than trust them 
selves to the mercies of the besiegers. 

From these few stragglers, however, the 
Spaniards heard a dismal tale of woe respecting 
the crowded population in the interior of the 
city. All the ordinary means of sustenance had 
long since failed, and they now supported life 
as they could, by means of such roots as they 
could dig from the earth, by gnawing the bark 
of trees, by feeding on the grass,—on anything, 
in short, however loathsome, that could allay 
the craving of appetite. Their only drink was 
the brackish water of the soil, saturated with 
the salt lake. Under this unwholesome diet, and 
the diseases engendered by it, the population 
was gradually wasting away. Men sickened 
and died every day, in all the excruciating tor- 
ments produced by hunger, and the wan and 
emaciated survivors seemed only to be waiting 
for their time, 

The Spaniards had visible confirmation of 
all this as they penetrated deeper into the city 
and approached the district of Tlatelolco, now 
occupied by the besieged. They found the 
ground turned upin quest of roots and weeds, the 
trees stripped of their green stems, their foliage, 
and their bark. Troops of famished Indians 
flitted in the distance, gliding like ghosts among 
the scenes of their former residence. Dead 
bodies lay unburied in the streets and court- 
yards, or filled up the canals. It wasa sure 
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sign of the extremity of the Aztecs; for they 
held the burial of the dead as a solemn and im- 
perative duty. Inthe early part of the siege 
they had religiously attended to it. In its 
later stages they were still careful to withdraw 
the dead from the public eye, by bringing their 
remains within the houses. But the number of 
these, and their own sufferings, had now so 
fearfully increased that they had grown in- 
different to this, and they suffered their friends 
and their kinsmen to lie and moulder on the 
spot where they drew their last breath ! 

As the invaders entered the dwellings, a more 
appalling spectacle presented itself: the floors 
covered with the prostrate forms of the miser- 
able inmates, some in the agonies of death, 
others festering in their corruption; men, 
women, and children inhaling the poisonous at- 
mosphere, and mingled promiscuously together ; 
mothers with their infants in their arms perish- 
ing of hunger before their eyes, while they were 
unable to afford them the nourishment of 
nature; mencrippled by their wounds, with 
their bodies frizhtfully mangled vainly attempt- 
ing to crawl away, as the enemy entered. Yet, 
even in this state, they scorned to ask for mercy, 
and glared on the invaders with the sullen fero- 
city of the wounded tiger,that the huntsmen have 
tracked to his forest cave. The Spanish com- 
mander issued strict orders that mercy should 
be shown to these poor and disabled victims. 
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But the Indian allies made no distinction. A 
Aztec, under whatever circumstances, was a 
enemy ;and, with hideous shouts of triumph, 
they pulled down the burning buildings on 
their heads, consuming the living and the dead 
in one common funeral pile! 

Yet the sufferings of the Aztecs, terrible as 
they were, did not incline them to submission. 
There were many, indeed, who, from greater 
strength of constitution, or from the more 
favourable circumstances in which they were 
placed, still showed all their wonted energy of 
body and mind, and maintained the same 
undaunted and resolute demeanour as before: 
They fiercely rejected all the overtures of 
Cortés, declaring they would rather die than 
surrender, and, adding with a bitter tone of 
exultation, that the invaders would be at 
least disappointed in their expectations of treas- 
uré, for it was buried where they could never 
find it! 

The women, it is said, shared inthis des- 
perate—it should rather be called heroic—spirit. 
They were indefatigable in nursing the sick and 
dressing their wounds; they aided the warriors 
in battle, by supplying them with the Indian 
ammunition of stones and arrows, prepared 
their slings, strung their bows, and displayed, in 
short, all the constancy and courage shown by 
the noble maidens of Saragossa in our day, and 
by those of Carthage in the days of antiquity. 
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Cortés had now entered one of the great 
avenues leading to the market-place of Tlatel- 
olco, the quarter towards which the movements 
of Alvarado were also directed. A single canal 
only layin his way, but this was of great 
width and ‘stoutly defended by the Mexican 
archery. At this crisis, the army one evening, 
while in their entrenchments on the causeway, 
were surprised by an uncommon light that arose 
from the huge fteocalli in that part of the city, 
which, being at the north, was the most distant 
from their own position. This temple, dedicated 
to the dread war-god, was inferior only to the 
pyramid in the great square; and on it the 
Spaniards had more than once seen their un- 
happy countrymen led to slaughter. They now 
supposed that the enemy were employed in 
some of their diabolical ceremonies,—when the 
flame, mounting higher and higher, showed that 
the sanctuaries themselves were on fire. A 
shout of exultation at the sight broke forth from 
the assembled soldiers, as they assured one 
another that their countrymen under Alvarado 
had got possession of the building. 

It was indeed true. That gallant officer, 
whose position on the western causeway placed 
him near the district of Tlatelolco, had obeyed 
his commander’s instructions to the letter, raz- 
ing every building to the ground in his progress, 
and filling up the ditches with their ruins. He 
at length found himself before the great teocallé 
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in the neighbourhood of the market. He order 
ed a company, under a cavalier named Gutierre 
de Badajoz, to storm the place, which was de- 
fended by a body of warriors, mingled with 
priests, still more wild and ferocious than 
the soldiery. The garrison, rushing down 
the winding terraces, fell on the assail- 
ants, with such fury as compelled them to 
retreat in confusion and with some loss. 
Alvarado ordered another detachment to their 
support. This last was engaged, at the moment, 
with a body of Aztecs, who hung on its rear as 
it wound up the galleries of the teocalli. Thus 
hemmed in between two enemies, above and 
below, the position of the Spaniards was critical. 
With sword and buckler, they plunged desper- 
ately on the ascending Mexicans,and drove them 
into the courtyard below, where Alvarado plied 
them with such lively volleys of musketry as 
soon threw them into disorder and compelled 
them to abandon the ground. Being thus rid of 
annoyance in the rear, the Spaniards returned 
to the charge. They drove the enemy up the 
heights of the pyramid, and, reaching the broad 
summit, a fierce encounter followed in mid-air,— 
such an encounter as takes place where death 
is the certain consequence of defeat. It ended, 
as usual, in the discomfiture of the Aztecs, who 
were either slaughtered on the spot still wet 
with the blood of their own victims, or pitched 
headlong down the sides of the pyramid. 
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The area was covered with the various 
symbols of the barbarous worship of the country, 
and with two lofty sanctuaries, before whose 
grinning idols were displayed the heads of 
several Christian captives, who had been immo- 
lated on the altars. Although overgrown by 
their long, matted hair and bushy beards, the 
Spaniards could recognise in the livid counten- 
ances, their comrades who had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. Tears fell from their eyes 
as they gazed on the melancholy spectacle and 
thought of the hideous death which their 
countrymen had suffered. They removed the 
sad relics with decent care, and after the Con- 
quest deposited them in consecrated ground, on 
a spot since covered by the Church of the 
Martyrs. 

They completed their work by firing the 
sanctuaries, that the place might be no more 
polluted by these abominable rites. The flame 
crept slowly up the lofty pinnacles, in which 
stone was mingled with wood, till at length, 
bursting into one bright blaze, it shot up its 
spiral volume to such a height that it was seen 
from the most distant quarters of the valley. 
It was this which had been hailed by the soldiery 
of Cortés, and it served as the beacon-light to 
both friend and foe, intimating the progress of 
the Christian arms. 

The commander-in-chief and his division, 
animated by the spectacle, made, in their 
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350 entrance on the following day, more determine 

- efforts to place themselves alongside of thei 
companions under Alvarado. The broad canal 
above noticed as the only impediment no 
lying in his way, was to be traversed; and o 
the further side the emaciated figures of the 
Aztec warriors were gathered in numbers to 
dispute the passage, like the gloomy shades 
that wander—as ancient poets tell us—on the 
banks of the infernal river. They poured down, 

560 however, a storm of missiles, which were no 
shades, on the heads of the Indian labourers, 
while occupied with filling up the wide gap 
with the ruins of the surrounding buildings. 
Still they toiled on in defiance of the arrowy 
shower, fresh numbers taking the place of those 
who fell. And when at length the work was 
completed, the cavalry rode over the rough 
plain at full charge against the enemy, follow- 
ed by the deep array of spearmen, who bore 

570 down all opposition with their invincible 
phalanx. 

The Spaniards now found themselves on the 
same ground with Alvarado’s division. Soon 
afterwards, that chief, attended by several of 
his staff, rode into their lines, and cordially 
embraced his countrymen and companions in 
arms, for the first time since the beginning of 
the siege. They were now in the neighbour- 
hood of the market. Cortés, taking with him 

580 a few of his cavaliers, galloped into it. It was 
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a vast enclosure, covering many an acre. Its 
dimensions were suited to the immense multi- 
tudes who gathered there from all parts of the 
valley inthe flourishing days of the Aztec mon- 
archy. It wassurrounded by porticoes and pavil- 
ions for the accommodation of the artisans and 
traders who there displayed their various fabrics 
and articles of merchandise. The flat roofs of 
the piazzas were now covered with crowds of 
men and women, who gazed in silent dismay on 
the steel-clad horsemen, that profaned these 
precincts with their presence for the first time 
since their expulsion from the capital. The 
multitude, composed for the most part, probably, 
of unarmed citizens, seemed taken by surprise ; 
at least they made no show of resistance; and 
the general, after leisurely viewing the ground, 
was permitted to ride back unmolested to the 
army. 

On arriving there, he ascended the teocallc, 
from which the standard of Castile, supplanting 
the memorials of Aztec superstition, was now 
triumphantly floating. The Conqueror, as he 
strode among the smoking embers on the summit, 
calmly surveyed the scene of desolation below. 
The palaces, the temples, the busy marts of 
industry and trade, the glittering canals, covered 
with their rich freights from the surrounding 
country, the royal pomp of groves and gardens, 
all the splendours of the imperial city, the 
capital of the Western World, for ever gone— 
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and in their place a barren wilderness! Ho 
different the spectacle which the year befor 
had met his eye, as it wandered over the sam 
scenes from the heights of the neighbourin 
teocalli, with Montezuma at his side! Seven 
eighths of the city were laid in ruins, with th 
occasional exception, perhaps, of some colossal 
temple that it would have required too much 
time to demolish. The remaining eighth, com- 
prehending the district of Tlatelolco, was all 
that now remained to the Aztecs, whose 
population—still large after all its losses—was 
crowded into a compass that would hardly have 
afforded accommodations for a third of their 
numbers. It was the quarter lying between the 
great northern and western causeways, and is 
recognised in the modern capital as the Barrio 
de San Jago and its vicinity. It was the 
favourite residence of the Indians after the 
Conquest, though at the present day thinly 
covered with humble dwellings, forming the 
straggling suburbs, as it were, of the metropolis. 
Yet it still affords some faint vestiges of what 
it was in its prouder days; and the curious 
antiquary, and occasionally the labourer, as he 
turns up the soil, encounters a glittering frag- 
ment of obsidian, or the mouldering head of a 
lance or arrow, or some other warlike relic, 
attesting that on this spot the retreating Aztecs 
made their last stand for the independence of 
their country. 
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On the day following, Cortés, at the head of 
his battalions, made a second entry into the 
great tranguez. But this time the Mexicans 
were better prepared for hiscoming. They were 
assembled in considerable force in the spacious 
square. Asharp encounter followed; but it was 
short. Their strength was not equal to their 
spirit, and they melted away before the rolling 650 
fire of musketry, and left the Spaniards masters 
of the enclosure. 

The first act was to set fire to some temples 
of no great size, within the market-place, or 
more probably on its borders. As the flames 
ascended, the Aztecs, horror-struck, broke forth 
into piteous lamentations at the destruction of 
the deities on whom they relied for protection, 

The general’s next step was at the suggestion 
of a soldier named Sotelo, a man who had 660 
served under the Great Captain in the Italian 
wars, where he professed to have gathered 
knowledge of the science of engineering, as it 
was then practised. He offered his services to 
construct a sort of catapult, a machine for 
discharging stones of great size, which might 
take the place of the regular battering-train in 
demolishing the buildings. As the ammunition, 
notwithstanding the liberal supplies which from 
time to time had found their way into the 670 
camp, now began to fail, Cortés eagerly acceded 
to a proposal so well suited to his exigencies, 
Timber and stone were furnished, and a number 
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of hands were employed, under the direction 0 
the self-styled engineer, in constructing th 
ponderous apparatus, which was erected on 
solid platform of masonry, thirty paces squar 
and seven or eight feet high, that covered th 
centre of the market-place. It was the wor 
of the Aztec princes, and was used as a scaf 
folding on which mountebanks and juggle 
might exhibit their marvellous feats for th 
amusement of the populace, who took grea 
delight in these performances. 

The erection of the machine consumed severa 
days, during which hostilities were suspended 
while the artisans were protected from inter 
ruption by a strong corps of infantry. At 


length the work was completed; and the 


besieged, who with silent awe had beheld from 
the neighbouring azoteas, the progress of the 
mysterious engine which was to lay the re- 
mainder of their capital in ruins, now looked 
with terror for its operation. A _ stone of 
huge size was deposited on the timber. The 
machinery was set in motion; and the rocky 
fragment was discharged with a tremendous 
force from the catapult. But, instead of taking 
the direction of the Aztec buildings, it rose high 
and perpendicularly into the air,iand, descend- 
ing whence it sprung, broke the ill-omened 
machine into splinters! It was a total failure. 
The Aztecs were released from|their apprehen- 
sions, and the soldiery made many a merry jest 
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on the catastrophe, somewhat at the expense 
of their commander, who testified no little 
vexation at the disappointment, and still more 
at his own credulity. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DREADFUL SUFFERINGS OF THE BESIEGED—SPIRI 
OF GUATEMOZIN—MURDEROUS ASSAULT—CA 
TURE OF GUATEMOZIN—EVACUATION OF TH 
CITY—TERMINATION OF THE SIEGE—REFLE 
TIONS. 

(1521) 

THERE was no occasion to resort to artificia 

means to precipitate the ruin of the Aztecs. I 

was accelerated every hour by causes more poten 

than those arising from mere human agency 

There they were,—pent up in their close anc 

suffocating quarters, nobles, commoners, anc 

slaves, men, women, and children, some ir 
houses, more frequently in hovels,—for this par 
of the city was not the best,—others in the oper 
air in canoes, or in the streets, shivering in the 
cold rains of night, and scorched by the burning 
heat of day. An old chronicler mentions the 
fact of two women of rank remaining three 
days and nights up to their necks in the wate 
among the reeds, with only a handful of maiz 
for their support. The ordinary means ot 
sustaining life were long since gone. They 
wandered about in search of anything, how. 
ever unwholesome or revolting, that migh 
mitigate the fierce gnawings of hunger. Som 
hunted for insects and worms on the borders o 
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the lake, or gathered the salt weeds and moss 
from its bottom, while at times they might be 
seen casting a wistful look at the green hills 
beyond, which many of them had left to share 
the fate of their brethren in the capital. 

To their credit, it is said by the Spanish 
writers, that they were not driven, in their 
extremity to violate the laws of nature by 
feeding on one another. But unhappily, this is 
contradicted by the Indian authorities, who 
state that many a mother, in her agony, de- 
voured the offspring which she had no longer 
the means of supporting. This is recorded of 
more than one siege in history; and it is the 
more probable here, where the sensibilities must 
have been blunted by familiarity with the 
brutal practices of the national superstition. 

But all was not sufficient, and hundreds of 
famished wretches died every day from ex- 
tremity of suffering. Some dragged themselves 
into the houses, and drew their last breath 
alone and in silence. Others sank down in the 
public streets. Wherever they died, there they 
were left. There was no one to bury or to re- 
move them. Familiarity with the spectacle 
made men indifferent to it. They looked on in 
dumb despair, waiting for their own turn. 
There was no complaint, no lamentation, but 
deep, unutterable woe. 

If in other quarters of the town the corpses 
might be seen scattered over the streets, here 
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they were gathered in heaps. “They lay s 

thick,” says Bernal Diaz, “that one could no 
tread except among the bodies.” “A ma 

could not set his foot down,” says Cortés, ye 
more strongly, “unless on the corpse of a 

Indian.” They were piled one upon another, th 

living mingled with the dead. They stretche 

themselves on the bodies of their friends, an 

lay down to sleep there. Death was every- 
where. The city was a vast charnel-house, 
in which all was hastening to decay and de- 
composition. A poisonous steam arose from 
the mass of putrefaction, under the action of 
alternate rain and heat, which so tainted the 
whole atmosphere that the Spaniards, including 
the general himself, in their brief visits to the 
quarter, were made ill by it, and it bred a pes- 
tilence that swept off even greater numbers 
than the famine. 

Men’s minds were unsettled by these strange 
and accumulated horrors. They resorted to all 
the superstitious rites prescribed by their reli- 
gion, to stay the pestilence. They called on 
their priests to invoke the gods in their behalf. 
But the oracles were dumb, or gave only gloomy 
responses. Their deities had deserted them, 
and in their place they saw signs of celestial 
wrath, telling of still greater woes in reserve. 
Many, after the siege, declared that, among 
other prodigies, they beheld a stream of light, 
of a blood-red colour, coming from the north in 
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the direction of Tepejacac, with a rushing noise 
like that of a whirlwind, which swept round 
the district of Tlatelolco, darting out sparkles 
and flakes of fire, till it shot far into the centre 
of the lake! In the disordered state of their 
nerves, a mysterious fear took possession of 
their senses. Prodigies were of familiar occur- 
rence, and the most familiar phenomena of 
nature were converted into prodigies. Stunned 
by their calamities, reason was bewildered, and 
they became the sport of the wildest and most 
superstitious fancies. 

In the midst of these awful scenes, the young 
emperor of the Aztecs remained, according to 


90 


all accounts, calm and courageous. With his _ 


fair capital laid in ruins before his eyes, his 
nobles and faithful subjects dying around him, 
his territory rent away, foot by foot, till scarce 
enough remained for him to stand on, he reject- 
ed every invitation to capitulate, and showed 
the same indomitable spirit as at the commence- 
ment of the siege. When Cortés, in the hope 
that the extremities of the besieged would in- 
cline them to listen to an accommodation, per- 
suaded a noble prisoner to bear to Guatemozin 
his proposals to that effect; the fierce young 
monarch, according to the general, ordered him 
at once to be sacrificed. It is a Spaniard, we 
must remember, who tells the story. 

Cortés, who had suspended hostilities for 
several days, in the vain hope that the dis- 
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tresses of the Mexicans would bend them 
submission, now determined to drive them to it 
by a general assault. Cooped up as they were 
within a narrow quarter of the city, their posi- 
tion favoured such an attempt. He commanded 
Alvarado to hold himself in readiness, and 
directed Sandoval—who, besides the causeway, 
had charge of the fleet, which lay off the Tlatel- 
olcan district—to support the attack by a can- 
nonade on the houses near the water. He then 
led his forces into the city, or rather across the 
horrid waste that now encircled it. 

On entering the Indian precincts, he was 
met by several of the chiefs, who, stretching 
forth their emaciated arms, exclaimed, ‘“ You 
are the children of the Sun. But the Sun is 
swift in his course. Why are you, then so 
tardy? Why do you delay so long to put an 
end to our miseries? Rather kill us at once, 
that we may go to our god Huitzilopochtli, who 
waits for us in heaven to give us rest from our 
sufferings !” 

Cortés was moved by their piteous appeal, 
and answered that he desired not their death, 
but their submission. ‘‘ Why does your master 
refuse to treat with me,” he said, “when a 
single hour will suffice for me to crush him and 
all his people?” He then urged them to re- 
quest Guatemozin to confer with him, with the 
assurance that he might do it in safety, as his 
person should not be molested. 
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The nobles, after some persuation, undertook 
the mission ; and it was received by the young 
monarch in a manner which showed—if the 
anecdote before related of him be true—that 
misfortune had at length asserted some power 
over his haughty spirit. He consented to the 
interview, though not to have it take place on 
that day, but the following, in the great square 
of Tlatelolco. Cortés, well satisfied, immedi- 
ately withdrew from the city and resumed his 
possession on the causeway. 

The next morning he presented himself at 
the place appointed, having previously stationed 
Alvarado there with a strong corps of infantry, 
to guard against treachery. Thestone platform 
in the centre of the square was covered with 
mats and carpets, and a banquet was prepared 
to refresh the famished monarch and his nobles. 
Having made these arrangements, he awaited 
the hour of the interview. 

But Guatemozin, instead of appearing him- 
self, sent his nobles, the same who had brought 
to him the general’s invitation, and who now 
excused their master’s absence on the plea of 
illness. Cortés, though disappointed, gave a 
courteous reception to the envoys, considering 
that it might still afford the means of opening 
a communication with the emperor. He per- 
suaded them, without much entreaty, to partake 
of the good cheer spread before them, which 
they did with a voracity that told how severe 
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had been their abstinence. He then dismissed 
them with a seasonable supply of provisions for 
their master, pressing him to consent to an 
interview, without which it was impossible 
their differences could be adjusted. 

The Indian envoys returned in a short time, 
bearing with them a present of fine cotton fab- 
rics, of no great value, from Guatemozin, who 
still declined to meet the Spanish general. 
Cortés, though deeply chagrined, was unwilling 
to give up the point. ‘“ He will surely come,” he 
said to the envoys, “‘ when he sees that I suffer 
you to go and come unharmed, you who have 
been my steady enemies, no less than himself, 
throughout the war. He has nothing to fear 
from ine.” He again parted with them, pro- 
mising to receive their answer the following day. 

On the next morning the Aztec chiefs, enter- 
ing the Christian quarters, announced to Cortés 
that Guatemozin would confer with him at 
noon in the market-place. The general was 
punctual at the hour; but without success. 
Neither monarch nor ministers appeared there. 
It was plain that the Indian prince did not care 
to trust the promises of his enemy. <A thought 
of Montezuma may have passed across his mind. 
After he had waited three hours, the general’s 
patience was exhausted, and, as he learned that 
the Mexicans were busy in preparations for 


defence, he made immediate dispositions for the 
assault. 
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The confederates had been left without the 
walls, for he did not care to bring them within 
sight of the quarry before he was ready to slip 
the leash. He now ordered them to join him, 
and, supported by Alvarado’s division, marched 
at once into the enemy’s quarters. He found 
them prepared to receive him. Their most able- 
bodied warriors were thrown into the van, 
covering their feeble and crippled comrades. 
Women were seen occasionally mingling in the 
ranks, and, as well aschildren, thronged the 
azoteas, where, with famine-stricken visagesand 
haggard eyes, they scowled defiance and hatred 
on their invaders. 

As the Spaniards advanced, the Mexicans set 
up a fierce war-cry, and sent off clouds of arrows 
with their accustomed spirit, while the women 
and boys rained down darts and stones from 
their elevated position on the terraces. But the 
missiles were sent by hands too feeble to do 
much damage ; and, when the squadrons closed, 
the loss of strength became still more sensible in 
the Aztecs. Their blows fell feebly and with 
doubtful aim, though some, it is true, of stronger 
constitution, or gathering strength from despair, 
maintained to the last a desperate fight. 

The arquebusiers now poured in a deadly fire. 
The brigantines replied by successive volleys, in 
the oppposite quarter. The besieged, hemmed 
in, like deer surrounded by the huntsmen, were 
brought down on every side. The carnage was 
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horrible. The ground was heaped up with slain, 
until the maddened combatants were obliged to 
climb over the human mounds to get at one 
another. The miry soil was saturated with 
blood, which ran off like water and dyed the 
canals themselves with crimson. All was up- 
roar and terrible confusion. The hideous yells 
of the barbarians; the oaths and execrations of 
the Spaniards ; the criesiof the wounded; the 
shrieks of women and children; the heavy blows 
of the Conquerors ; the death-struggle of their 
victims ; the rapid, reverberating echoes of mus- 
ketry ; the hissing of innumerable missiles ; the 
crash and crackling of blazing buildings, crush- 
ing hundreds in their ruins; the blinding volumes 
of dust and sulphurous smoke shrouding all in 
their gloomy canopy—made a scene appalling 
even tothe soldiers of Cortés, steeled as they 
were by many a rough passage of war, and by 
long familiarity with blood and violence. ‘ The 
piteous cries of the women and children, in 
particular,” says the general, ‘‘ were enough to 
break one’s heart.” He commanded that they 
should be spared, and that all who asked 
it should receive quarter. He particularly 
urged this on the confederates, and placed 
men among them to restrain their violence. 
But he had set an engine in motion too terrible 
to be controlled. It were as easy to curb the 
hurricane in its fury, as the passions of an in- 
furiated horde of savages. ‘‘ Never did I see so 
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pitiless a race,” he exclaims, “or anything wear- 
ing the form of man so destitute of humanity.” 
They made no distinction of sex or age, and in 
this hour of vengeance seemed to be requiting 
the hoarded wrongs of acentury. At length, 
sated with slaughter, the Spanish commander 
sounded a retreat. It was full time, if, accord- 
ing to hisown statement—we may hope it is an 
exaggeration—forty thousand souls had perish- 
ed! Yet their fate was to be envied, in com- 
parison with that of those who survived. 
Through the long night which followed, no 
movement was perceptible in the Aztec quarter. 
No light was seen there, no sound was heard, 
save the low moaning of some wounded or 
dying wretch, writhing in his agony. All was 
dark and silent—the darkness of the grave. 
The last blow seemed to have completely stun- 
ned them. They had parted with hope, and sat 
in sullen despair, like men waiting in silence the 
stroke of the executioner. Yet, for all this, they 
showed no disposition to submit. Every new 
injury had sunk deeper into their souls, and fill- 
ed them with a deeper hatred of their enemy. 
Fortune, friends, kindred, home—all were gone. 
They were content to throw away life itself, 
now that they had nothing more to live for. 
Far different was the scene in the Christian 
camp, where, elated with their recent successes, 
all was alive with bustle and preparation for the 
morrow. Bonfires were seen blazing along the 
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causeways, lights gleamed from tents and bar 
racks, and the sounds of music and merriment, 
borne over the waters, proclaimed the joy of the 
soldiers at the prospect of so soon terminating 
their wearisome campaign. 

On the following morning the Spatial com- 
mander again mustered his forces, having de- 
cided to follow up the blow of the preceding day 
before the enemy should have time to rally, and 
at once to put an end to the war. He had 
arranged with Alvarado, on the evening pre- 
vious, to occupy the market-place of Tlatelolco ; 
and the discharge of an arquebuse was to be the 
signal for a simultaneous assault. Sandoval 
was to hold the northern causeway, and, with 
the fleet, to watch the movements of the Indian 
emperor, and to intercept the flight to the main- 
land, which Cortés knew he meditated. To allow 
him to effect this would be to leave a formidable 
enemy in his own neighbourhood, who might at 
any time kindle the flame of insurrection 
throughout the country. He ordered Sandoval, 
however, to do no harm to the royal person, and 
not to fire on the enemy at all, except in self- 
defence. 

It was about the middle of August 1521, 
the day of St. Hypolito.—from this cir- 
cumstance selected as the patron saint of 
modern Mexico,—that Cortés led his warlike 
array for the last time across the black and 
blasted environs which lay around the Indian 
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capital. On entering the Aztec precincts, he 
paused, willing to afford its wretched inmates 
one more chance of escape before striking the 
fatal blow. He obtained an interview with 
some of the principal chiefs, and expostulated 
with them on the conduct of their prince. ‘‘ He 
surely will not,” said the general, ‘‘ see you all 
perish, when he can so easily save you.” He 
then urged them to prevail on Guatemozin to 
hold a conference with him, repeating the assur- 
ances of his personal safety. 

The messengers went on their mission, and 
soon returned with the czhuacoatl at their head, 
a magistrate of high authority among the 
Mexicans. He said, with a melancholy air, in 
which his own disappointment was visible, that 
‘‘Guatemozin was ready to die where he was, 
but would hold no interview with the Spanish 
commander ;”’ adding in a tone of resignation : 
“Tt is for you to work your pleasure.” ‘Go, 
then,” replied the stern Conqueror, ‘‘ and prepare 
your countrymen for death. Their hour is 
come.” 

He still postponed the assault for several 
hours. But the impatience of his troops at this 
delay was heightened by the rumour that 
Guatemozin and his nobles were preparing to 
escape with their effects in the piraguas and 
canoes which were moored on the margin of the 
lake. Convinced of the fruitlessness and im- 
policy of further procrastination, Cortés made 
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his final dispositions for the attack, and took h 
own station on an azotea which commanded th 
theatre of operations. 

When the assailants came into the presenc 
of the enemy, they found them huddled togethe 
in the utmost confusion, all ages and sexes, i 
masses so dense that they nearly forced on 
another over the brink of the causeways int 
the water below. Some had climbed on th 
terraces, others feebly supported themselve 
against the walls of the buildings. Their squali 
and tattered garments gave a wildness to thei 
appearance which still further heightened th 
ferocity of their expression, as they glared o 
their enemy with eyes in which hate wa 
mingled with despair. When the Spaniards had 
approached within bowshot, the Aztecs let off a 
flight of impotent missiles, showing to the last 
the resolute spirit, though they had lost the 
strength, of their better days. The fatal signal 
was then given by the discharge of an arque- 
buse—speedily followed by peals of heavy 
ordnance, the rattle of firearms, and the hellish 
shouts of the confederates as they sprang upon 
their victims. It is unnecessary to stain the 
page with a repetition of the horrors of the 
preceding day. Some of the wretched Aztecs 
threw themselves into the water and were 
picked up by the canoes. Others sank and were 
suffocated in the canals. The number of these 
became so great that a bridge was made of their 
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dead bodies, over which the assailants could 
climb to the opposite banks. Others again, 
especially the women, begged for mercy, which, 
as the chroniclers assure us, was everywhere 
granted by the Spaniards, and, contrary to the 
instructions and entreaties of Cortés, every- 
where refused by the confederates. 

While this work of butchery was going on, 
numbers were observed pushing off in the barks 
that lined the shore, and making the best of 
their way across the lake. They were con- 
stantly intercepted by the brigantines, which 
broke through the flimsy array of boats, send- 
ing off their volleys to the right and left, as the 
crews of the latter hotly assailed them. The 
battle raged as fiercely on the lake as on the 
land. Many of the Indian vessels were shat- 
tered and overturned. Some few, however, 
under cover of the smoke, which rolled darkly 
over the waters, succeeded in clearing them- 
selves of the turmoil, and were fast nearing the 
opposite shore. 

Sandoval had particularly charged his captains 
to keep an eye on the movements of any vessel 
in which it was at all probable that Guatemozin 
might be concealed. At this crisis, three or 
four of the largest piraguas were seen skimming 
over the water and making their way rapidly 
across the lake. A captain, named Garci 
Holguin, who had command of one of the best 
sailers in the fleet, instantly gave them chase. 
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The wind was favourable, and every moment 
he gained on the fugitives, who pulled their oars 
with a vigour that despair alone could have 
given. But it was in vain ; and, after a short race, 
Holguin, coming alongside of one of the piraguas, 
which, whether from its appearance or from 
information he had received, he conjectured 
might bear the Indian emperor, ordered his men. 
to level their crossbows at the boat. But, before 
they could discharge them,a cry arose from 
those in it that their lord was on board. At the 
same momenta young warrior, armed with 
buckler and maquahuitl, rose up, as if to beat off 
the assailants. But, as the Spanish captain 
ordered his men not to shoot, he dropped his. 
weapons, and exclaimed, “I am Guatemozin. 
Lead me to Malintzin, I am his prisoner; but 
let no harm come to my wife and my followers.” 

Holguin assured him that his wishes should 
be respected, and assisted him to get on board: 
the brigantine, followed by his wife and attend- 
ants. These twenty in number, consisting 
of Coanoca, the deposed lord of Tezcuco, the: 
lord of Tlacopan, and several other caciques 
and dignitaries, whose rank, probably, had 
secured them some exemption from the general 
calamities of the siege. When the captives 
were seated on the deck of his vessel, Holguin 
requested the Aztec prince to put an end to the 
combat by commanding his people’ in 
the other canoes to surrender. But, with a 
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dejected air, he replied, “It is not necessary. 
They will fight no longer, when they see that 
their prince is taken.” He spoke truth. The 
news of Guatemozin’s capture spread rapidly 
through the fleet, and on shore, where the 
Mexicans were still engaged in conflict with 
their enemies. It ceased, however, at once. 
They made no further resistance ; and those on 
the water quickly followed the brigantines, 
which conveyed their captive monarch to land. 
it seemed as if the fight had been maintained 
thus long, the better.to divert the enemy’s atten- 
tion, and cover the master’s retreat. 
Meanwhile, Sandoval, on receiving tidings of 
the capture, brought his own brigantine along- 
side of Holguin’s and demanded the royal 
prisoner to be surrendered to him. But the 
captain claimed him as his prize. A dispute 
arose between the parties, each anxious to 
have the glory of the deed, and perhaps the 
privilege of commemorating it on his escutcheon. 
The controversy continued so long that it reach- 
ed the ears of Cortés, who, in his station on 
the azotea, had learned with no little satisfaction 
the capture of hisenemy. He instantly sent 
orders to his wrangling officers to bring Guate- 
mozin before him, that he might adjust the 
difference between them. Hecharged then, at 
the same time, to treat their prisoner with re- 
spect. He then made preparations for the inter- 
view, caused the terrace to: be carpeted with 
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crimson cloth and matting, and a table to b 

spread with provisions, of which the unhapp 

Aztecs stood so muchin need. His lovely Indiaz 
mistress, Dona Marina, was present to act a 

interpreter. She had stood by his side throug 

all the troubled scenes of the Conquest, and she 
was there now to witness its triumphant termi- 
nation. 

Guatemozin, on landing, was escorted by a 
company of infantry to the presence of the 
Spanish commander. He mounted the azotea 
with a calm and steady step, and was easily to 
be distinguished from his attendant nobles, 
though his full, dark eye was no longer lighted 
up with its accustomed fire, and his features 
wore an expression of passive resignation, that 
told little of the fierce and fiery spirit that burn- 
ed within. His head was large, his limbs well 
proportioned, his complexion fairer than those of 
his bronze-coloured nation, and his whole de- 
portment singularly mild and engaging. 

Cortés came forward with a dignified and 
studied courtesy to receive him. The Aztec 
monarch probably knew the person of his con- 
queror, for he first broke silence by saying, “I 
have done all that I could to defend myself and 
my people. Iam now reduced to this state. 
You will deal with me, Malinche, as you list” 
Then, laying his hand on the hilt of a-poniard 
stuck in the general’s belt, he added, with 
vehemence, ‘“ Better despatch me with this, and 
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rid me of life at once.” Cortés was filled with 
admiration at the proud bearing of the young 
barbarian, showing inhis reversesaspirit worthy 520 
of an ancient Roman. “Fear not,” he replied, 
‘you shall be treated with all honour. You 
have defended your capital like a brave warrior. 
A Spaniard knows how to respect valour even 
in an enemy.” He then inquired of him where 
he had left the princess his wife; and, being 
informed that she still remained under protection 
of a Spanish guard on board the brigantine, the 
general sent to have her escorted to his presence. 
She was the youngest daughter of Montezuma, 530 
and was hardly yet on the verge of woman- 
hood. On the accession of her cousin Guatemozin 
to the throne, she had been wedded to him as 
his lawful wife. She is celebrated by her con- 
temporaries for her personal charms; and the 
beautiful princess Tecuichpo is still commemo- 
rated by the Spaniards, since from her by a 
subsequent marriage are descended some of the 
illustrious families of their own nation. She 
was kindly received by Cortés, who showed her 540 
the respectful attentions suited to her rank. 
Her birth, no doubt, gave her an additional in- 
terest in his eyes, and he may have felt some 
touch of compunction as he gazed on the 
daughter of the unfortunate Montezuma. He 
invited his royal captives to partake of the 
refreshments which their exhausted condition 
endered so necessary. Meanwhile the Spanish 
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commander made his dispositions for the night, 
ordering Sandoval to escort the prisoners t 
Cojohuacan, whither he proposed himself im- 
mediately to follow. The other captains, Olid and 
Alvarado, were to draw off their forces to their 
respective quarters. It wasimpossible for them 
to continue in the capital, where the poisonous 
effluvia from the unburied carcasses loaded the air 
with infection. A small guard only was stationed 
to keep order in the wasted suburbs. It was the 
hour of vespers when Guatemozin surrendered, 
and the siege might be considered as then con- 
cluded. The evening set in dark, and the rain 
began to fall before the several parties had 
evacuated the city. 

During the night, a tremendous tempest, such 
as the Spaniards had rarely witnessed, and such 
as is known only within the tropics, burst over 
the Mexican Valley. The thunder, reverberating 
from the rocky amphitheatre of hills, bellowed 
over the waste of waters, and shook the teocallis 
and crazy tenements of Tenochtitlan—the few 
that yet survived—to their foundations. The 
lightning seemed to cleave asunder the vault of 
heaven, as its vivid flashes wrapped the whole 
scene in a ghastly glare for a moment, to be 
again swallowed up in darkness. The war of 
elements was in unison with the fortunes of the 
ruined city. It seemed as if the deities of 
Anahuac, scared from their ancient abodes, were 
borne along shrieking and howling in the blast, 
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as they abandoned the fallen capital to its 
fate ! ; 

On the day following the surrender, Guate- 
mozin requested the Spanish commander to 
allow the Mexicans to leave the city and to 
pass unmolested into the open country. To this 
Cortés readily assented, as, indeed, without it he 
could take nosteps for purifying the capital. 
He gave his orders, accordingly, for the evacua- 
tion of the place, commanding that no one, 
Spaniard or confederate, should offer violence 
to the Aztecs or in any way obstruct their de- 
parture. The whole number of these is variously 
estimated at from thirty to seventy thousand, 
besides women and children, who had survived 
the sword, pestilence, andfamine. It is certain 
they were three days in defiling along the sever- 
al causeways,—a mournful train; husbands 
and wives, parents and children, the sick and 
the wounded, leaning on one another for support, 
as they feebly tottered along, squalid, and but 
half covered with rags, that disclosed at every 
step hideous gashes, some recently received, 
others festering from long neglect, and carry- 
ing with them an atmosphere of contagion. 
Their wasted forms and famine-stricken faces 
told the whole history of the siege; and, 
as the straggling files gained the opposite shore, 
they were observed to pause from time to time, 
as if to take one more look at the spot so lately 
crowned by the imperial city, once their pleasant 
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home, and endeared to them by many a glorious 
recollection. 

On the departure of the inhabitants, measures: 
were immediately taken to purify the place, by 
means of numerous fires kept burning day and 
night,especially in the infected quarter of Tlatel- 
olco, and by collecting the heaps of dead, which 
lay mouldering in the streets, and consigning 
them to the earth. Of the whole number who 
perished in the course of the siege it is impossible 
to form any probable computation. The ac- 
counts range widely, from one hundred and 
twenty thousand, the lowest estimate, to two 
hundred and forty thousand. The number of 
the Spaniards who fell was comparatively small, 
but that of the allies must have been large, if 
the historian of Tezcuco is correct in asserting 
that thirty thousand perished of hisown country- 
men alone. That the number of those destroyed 
within the city was immense cannot be doubted, 
when we consider that, besides its own redundant. 
population, it was thronged with that of the 
neighbouring towns, who, distrusting their 
strength to resist the enemy, sought protection 
within its walls. 

The booty found there—that is, the treasures 
of gold and jewels, the only booty of much value 
in the eyes of the Spaniards—fell far below their 
expectations. It did not exceed, according to 
the general’s statement, a hundred and thirty 
thousand castellanos of gold, including the 
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sovereign’s share, which, indeed, taking into 
account many articles of curious and costly 
workmanship, voluntarily relinquished by the 
army, greatly exceeded his legitimate fifth. 
Yet the Aztecs mut have been in possession of 
a much larger treasure, if it were only the wreck 
of that recovered from the Spaniards on the 
night of the memorable flight from Mexico. 
Some of the spoil may have been sent away 
from the capital, some spent in preparations for 
defence, and more of it buried in the earth, or 
sunk in the water of the lake. Their menaces 
were not without a meaning. They had, at 
least, the satisfaction of disappointing theavarice 
of their enemies. 

Cortés had no further occasion for the presence 
of his Indian allies. He assembled the chiefs of 
the different squadrons, thanked them for their 
services, noticed their valour in flattering terms, 
and, after distributing presents among them, 
with the assurance that his master the emperor 
would recompense their fidelity yet more largely, 
dismissed them to their own homes. They 
carried off a liberal share of the spoils of which 
they had plundered the dwellings,—not of a 
kind to excite the cupidity of the Spaniards— 
and returned in triumph, short-sighted triumph ! 
at the success of their expedition and the down- 
fall of the Aztec dynasty. 

Great, also, was the satisfaction of the Spani- 
ards at this brilliant termination of their long 
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and laborious campaign. They were, indee 
disappointed at the small amount of treasu 
found in the conquered city. But the soldier 
usually too much absorbed in the present 
give much heed to the future ; and, though the 
discontent showed itself afterwards in a mor 
clamorous form, they now thought only of thei 
triumph, and abandoned themselves to jubile 
Cortés celebrated the event by a banquet, 
sumptuous as circumstances would permit, 
which all the cavaliers and officers were invite 
Loud and long was their revelry, which wa 
carried to such an excess as provoked th 
animadversion of Father Olmedo, who intimate 
that this was not the fitting way to testify thei 
sense of the favours shown them by __ the 
Almighty. Cortés admitted the justice of the 
rebuke, but craved some indulgence for a sol. 
dier’s licence in the hour of victory. The follow: 
ing day was appointed for the commemoratior 
of their successes in a more suitable manner. 

A procession of the whole army was ther 
formed, with Father Olmedo at its head. The 
soiled and tattered banners of Castile, whicl 
had waved over many a field of battle, now 
threw their shadows on the peaceful array o 
the soldiery, as they slowly moved along 
rehearsing the litany and displaying the imag: 
of the Virgin and the blessed symbol of man’: 
redemption. The reverend father pronounced ¢ 
discourse, in which he briefly reminded th 
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troops of their great cause for thankfulness to 
Providence for conducting them safe through 
their long and perilous pilgrimage ; and, dwell- 
ing on the responsibility incurred by their pre- 
‘sent position, he besought them not to abuse the 
rights of conquest, but to treat the unfortunate 
Indians with humanity. The sacrament was 
then administered to the commander-in-chief 
and the principal cavaliers, and the services 
concluded with a solemn thanksgiving to the 
‘God of battles, who had enabled them to carry 
the banner of the Cross triumphant over this 
barbaric empire. ) 

Thus, after a siege of nearly three months’ 
duration, unmatched in history for the constancy 
and courage of the besieged, seldom surpassed 
for the severity of its sufferings, fell the re- 
nowned capital of the Aztecs. Unmatched, it 
may be truly said, for constancy and courage, 
when we recollect that the door of capitulation 
on the most honourable terms was left open to 
them throughout the whole blockade, and that, 
sternly rejecting every proposal of their enemy, 
they, to a man, preferred to die rather than 
‘surrender. More than three centuries had 
elapsed since the Aztecs, a poor and wandering 
tribe from the far North-west, had come on the 
plateau. There they built their miserable col- 
lection of huts on the spot—as tradition tells 
us—prescribed by the oracle. Their conquests, 
at first confined to their immediate neighbour- 
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hood, gradually covered the Valley, then 
crossing the mountains, swept over the broad 
extent of the table-land, descended its precipi- 
tous sides, and rolled onwards to the Mexican 
Gulf and the distant confines of Central America. 
Their wretched capital, meanwhile, keeping 
pace with the enlargement of territory, had 
grown into a flourishing city, filled with build- 
ings, monuments of art, and a numerous popu- 
lation, that gave it the first rank among the 
capitals of the Western World. At this crisis 
came over another race from the remote East: 
strangers like themselves, whose coming had 
also been predicted by the oracle, and, appearing 
on the plateau, assailed them in the very zenith 
of their prosperity, and blotted them out from 
the map of nations for ever! The whole story 
has the air of fable rather than of history! a 
legend of romance—a tale of the genii ! 

Yet we cannot regret the fall of an empire 
which did so little to promote the happiness of 
its subjects or the real interests of humanity. 
Notwithstanding the lustre thrown over its 
latter days by the glorious defence of its 
capital, by the mild munificence of Montezuma. 
by the dauntless heroism of Guatemozin, the 
Aztecs were emphatically a fierce and brutal 
race, little calculated, in their best aspects, 
to excite our sympathy and regard. Their 
civilization, such as it was, was not their 
own, but reflected, perhaps imperfectly, from a 
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race whom they had succeeded in the land. It 
was in respect to the Aztecs, a generous graft 
on a vicious stock, and could have brought no 
fruit to perfection. They ruled over their wide 
domains with a sword, instead of a sceptre. 
They did nothing to ameliorate the condition 
or in any way promote the progress of their 
vassals. Their vassals were serfs, used only to 
minister to their pleasure, held in awe by armed 
garrisons, ground to the dust by imposts in 
peace, by military conscriptions in war. They 
did not, like the Romans, whom they resembled 
in the nature of their conquests, extend the 
rights of citizenship to the conquered. They 
did not amalgamate them into one great nation, 
with common rights and interests. They held 
them as aliens—even those who in the Valley 
were gathered round the very walls of the 
capital. The Aztec metropolis, the heart of the 
monarchy, had not a smypathy, not a pulsation, 
in common with the rest of the body politic. It 
was a stranger in its own land. 

The Aztecs not only did not advance the 
condition of their vassals, but, morally speaking, 
they did much to degrade it. How can a 
nation where human sacrifices prevail, and 
especially when combined with cannibalism, 
further the march of civilization? How can the 
interests of humanity be consulted where man 
is levelled to the rank of the brutes that perish ? 
The influence of the Aztecs introduced their 
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gloomy superstition into lands before unacquaint- 
ed with it, or where, at least, it was not 
established in any great strength. The example 
of the capital was contagious. As the latter 
increased in opulence, the religious celebrations 
were conducted with still more terrible magni- 
ficence ; in the same manner as the gladiatorial 
shows of the Romans increased in pomp with 
the increasing splendour of the capital. Men 
became familiar with scenes of horror and the 
most loathsome abominations. Women and 
children—the whole nation—became familiar 
with and assisted at them. The heart was 
hardened, the manners were made ferocious, 
the feeble light of civilization, transmitted from 
a milder race, was growing fainter and fainter, 
as thousands and thousands of miserable victims, 
throughout the empire, were yearly fattened in 
its cages, sacrificed on its altars, dressed and 
served at its banquets! The whole land was 
converted into a vast human shamble! The 
empire of the Aztecs did not fall before its time. 

Whether these unparalleled outrages furnish a: 
sufficient plea to theSpaniards for their invasion, 
whether, with the Protestant, we are content 
to find a warrant for it in the natural right and 
demands of civilization, or, with the Roman 
Catholic, in the good pleasure of the Pope—on 
the one or other of which grounds the conquests 
by most Christian nations in the East and the 
West have been defended—it is unnecessary to 
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discuss. It is more material to inquire whether, 
assuming the right, the conquest of Mexico was 
conducted with a proper regard to the claims 
of humanity. And here we must admit that, 
with all allowance for the ferocity of the age 
and the laxity of its principles, there are 
passages which every Spaniard who cherishes 
the fame of his countrymen would be glad to 
see expunged from their history ; passages not 
to be vindicated on the score of self-defence, or 
of necessity of any kind, and which must for 
ever leave a dark spot on the annals of the 
Conquest. And yet, taken as a whole, the in- 
vasion, up to the capture of the capital, was 
conducted on principles less revolting to human- 
ity than most, perhaps than any, of the other 
conquests of the Castilian Crown in the New 
World. 

It may seem slight praise to say that the 
followers of Cortés used no blood-hounds to hunt 
down their wretched victims, as in some other 
parts of the Continent, nor exterminated a 
peaceful and submissive population in mere 
wantonness of cruelty, asin the Islands. Yet 
it is something that they were not so far infect- 
ed by the spirit of the age, and that their swords 
were rarely stained with blood unless it was 
indispensable to the success of their enter- 
prise. Even in the last siege of the capital, 
the sufferings of the Aztecs, terrible as they 
were, do not imply any unusual cruelty in the 
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victors; they were not greater than tho 
inflicted on their own countrymen at home, 
many a memorable instance, by the most polish 
ed nations, not merely of ancient times, but o 
our own. They were the inevitable conse- 
quences which follow from war, when, instead 
of being confined to its legitimate field, it is 
brought home to the hearthstone, to the 
peaceful community of the city,—its burghers 
untrained to arms, its women and children yet 
more defenceless. [In the present instance, 
indeed, the sufferings of the besieged were in a 
great degree to be charged on themselves—on 
their patriotic but desperate self-devotion. It 
was not the desire, as certainly it was not the 
interest, of the Spaniards to destroy the capital 
or its inhabitants. When any of these fell into 
their hands, they were kindly entertained, their 
wants supplied, and=every means taken to 
infuse into them a spirit of conciliation ; and 
this, too, it should be remembered, in despite of 
the dreadful doom to which they consigned 
their Christian captives. The gates of a fair 
capitulation were kept open, though unavail- 
ingly, to the last hour. 

The right of conquest necessarily implies that 
of using whatever force may be necessary for 
overcoming resistance to the assertion of that 
right. For the Spaniards to have done other- 
wise than they did, would have been to abandon 
the siege, and, with it, the conquest of the 
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country. To have suffered the inhabitants, with 890 
their high-spirited monarch, to escape, would 
but have prolonged the miseries of war by 
transferring it to another and more inaccesible 
quarter. They literally, as far as the success of 
the expedition was concerned, had no choice. 
If our imagination is struck with the amount 
of suffering in this, and in similar scenes of the 
Conquest, it should be borne in mind that it is 
a natural result of the great masses of men 
engaged in the conflict. The amount of suffer- 999 
ing does not in itself show the amount of cruelty 
which caused it; and itis but justice to the 
Conquerors of Mexico to say that the very 
brilliancy and importance of their exploits have 
given a melancholy celebrity to their misdeeds, 
and thrown them into somewhat bolder relief 
than strictly belongs tothem. It is proper that 
thus much should be stated, not to excuse their 
excesses, but that we may be enabled to make a 
more impartial estimate of their conduct as 9]0 
compared with that of other nations under 
similar circumstances, and that we may not 
visit them with peculiar obloquy for evils which 
necessarily flow from the condition of war. I 
have not drawn a veil over these evils; for the 
historian should not shrink from depicting in 
their true colours the atrocities of a condition 
over which success is apt to throw a false halo 
of glory, but which, bursting asunder the strong 
bonds;.of human fellowship, purchases its tri- 920 
Z 
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umphs by arming the hand of man against hi 
brother, makes a savage of the civilized, an 
kindles the fires of hell in the bosom of th 
savage. 
Whatever may be thought of the Conquest, i 
a moral view, regarded as a military achieve 
ment, it must fill us with astonishment. That 
handful of adventures, indifferently armed an 
equipped, should have landed on the shores of 
930 powerful empire, inhabited by a fierce and war 
like race, and, in defiance of the reiterated pro 
hibitions of its sovereign, have forced their wa 
into the interior—that they should have don 
this without knowledge of the language or o 
the land, without chart or compass to guide 
them, without any idea of the difficulties they 
were to encounter, totally uncertain whethe1 
the next step might bring them on a hostile 
nation or on a desert, feeling their way along 
940 in the dark, as it were—that, though nearly 
overwhelmed in their first encounter with the 
inhabitants, they should have still pressed or 
to the capital of the empire, and, having 
reached it, thrown themselves unhesitatingly 
into the midst of their enemies—that, sx 
far from being daunted by the extraordinary 
spectacle there exhibited of power and civiliza. 
tion, they should have been but the more con: 
firmed in their original design—that they 
950 should have seized the monarch, have execu. 
ted his ministers before the eyes of his subjects 
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and, when driven forth with ruin from the 
gates, have gathered their scattered wreck to- 
gether, and, after a system of operations pur- 
sued with consummate policy and daring, have 
succeeded in overturning the capital and es- 
tablishing their sway over the country—that 
all this should have been so effected by a mere 
handful of indigent adventures, is in fact little 
short of the miraculous—too startling for the 
probabilities demanded by fiction, and without 
a parallel in the pages of history. 

Yet this must not be understood too literally ; 
for it would be unjust to the Aztecs themselves, 
at least to their military prowess, to regard the 
Conquest as directly achieved by the Spaniards 
alone. This would indeed be to arm the latter 
with the charmed shield of Ruggiero, and the 
magic lance of Astolfo, overturning its hundreds 
at atouch. The Indian empire was in a man- 
ner conquered by Indians. The first terrible en- 
counter of the Spaniards with the Tlascalans, 
which had nearly proved their ruin, did in fact 
ensure their success. It secured to them a 
strong native support on which to retreat in the 
_ hour of trouble, and round which they could rally 
the kindred races of the land for one great and 
overwhelming assault. The Aztec monarchy 
fell by the hands of its own subjects, under 
the direction of European sagacity and scienee. 
Had it been united, it might have bidden defi- 
ance to the invaders. As it was, the capital 
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was dissevered from the rest of the countr 
and the bolt, which might have passed off com 
paratively harmless, had the empire bee 
cemented by a common principle of loyalt 
and patriotism, now found its: way into ever 
crack and crevice of the ill-compacted fabri 
and buried it in its own ruins. Its fate ma 

990 serve asa striking proof that a governmen 
which does not rest on the sympathies of i 
subjects cannot long abide ; that human institu 
tions, when not connected with human pros 
perity and progress, must fall—if not befor 
the increasing light of civilization, by th 
hand of violence; by violence from within, i 
not from without. And who shall lament theirz 
fall ? 


AZTEC CIVILIZATION. 


An idea of Aztec civilization heips the understanding 
of the text. Hence the following short account is given :— 


Anahuac, according to Hamboldt, meant the whole 
country between the 14th and 21st degrees of North 
Latitude. 1t means “ near the water.” Possibly it might 
have meant land between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Toltecs first came, built religious and other edifices, and 
became synonymous with architects. Then came Aztecs 
or Mexicans and Alcohuans known also as Tezcucans from 
their capital Tezcuco on the eastera border of the Mexican 
lake, Tezcuco means “place of detention.” It is so 
called because the successive tribes inhabiting Anahuac 
halted there for sometime. | 


The Aztecs came from remote North in the 13th century 
and founded Mexico in 1325 A. D. In the 14th century, 
they improved polity and military discipline; in the L5th, 
they conquered large territory and their princes ruled 
wisely. At the beginning of the 16th century, the Aztec 
empire extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


‘Tne King was selected in the same family either from 
the younger brothers or nephews by four nobles elected 
by their own body. These advised the King in all matters. 
A sort of feudalism was in vogue. In other ways, he 
was despotic. The laws were exhibited in hieroglypnics. 
Much freedom was given to slaves. Couriers took letters 
in succession from one to two hundred miles a day. War 
was encouraged and messengers of war respected. The 
sick and the disabled sdldiers were treated in hospitals. 
Their civilization, on the whole, was equal to that of 
England under Alfred. They believed in an Omnipotent 
God, 13 higher and 200 lower deities. The priest wor- 
shipped them and taught the boys; the priestess taught 
the girls. Oaly the priest could sacrifice. They had 
festivals for the deities almost every day. 
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The Aztecs adopted human sacrifices in the 14th century- 
A man was chosen a year before the fatal day till which 
he was honoured and indulged in luxury. Five priests held 
the head and limbs and the sixth cut the heart. Women and 
even children were offered as sacrifices. Other ancient 
nations did the same but none, to such a large extent- 
The victor in war who brought a prisoner was given his 
dead body to feast his friends with the best food and drinks. 
They would not killan enemy, but takehim alive to be offered 
a sacrifice to bis God. In this respect they differed from 
the Cannibal who eats human flesh for satisfying huager- 
The skulls ot the sacrificed were preserved in buildings 
set apart for the purpose. They Spanish Inquisition was 
also bad in killing people. They advanced in agriculture, 
irrigated the fields and jaid them fallow after exbaustion. 
The were acquainted with plants, especially the medicinal 
ones imported into Europe, with minerals—silver, gold, 
lead, tin and copper. They chiselled figures of animals in 
vessels of gold and silver. Gold was a part of the tribute 
from the southern provinces, They used instruments 
made of an alloy of tin and copper. Sculptured images 
were numerous. They used in daily life vessels made of 
earth and gladlv cultivated the art of feather work. Manu- 
factures were sold in fairs held every fifth day. There 
was no distinction of caste though the son adopted his 
father’s calling. 


Traders joined together against violence outside and 
formed a council of finance in tne State, 


The system of hieroglyphics was one of picture-writing. 
The priests taught it in the colleges as also astronomy, 
history and mythology. They had a solar calendar of 
18 months with 20 days each. Their maps showed that 
they properly understood eclipsess They wrote on cotton 
cloth, skins or papyrus, a kind of paper. They had cycles. 
of 52 years at the end of which they had festivals for 
the new. 


In the relation between the sexes, there was a great 
deal of delicacy and refinement. Discipline of children 
was severe; but, the girl was given great freedom on 
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coming toa mature age. Women were placed on a par with 
men in social festivities. Polygamy was allowed; yet, 
it prevailed only amongst the wealthy. | . 


Acolhuans or Tezcucans were of the same family as the 
Aztecs or Americans. Jn 1418, they were defeated by 
the savage tribes of Tapanes and their King butchered. 
The son escaped and, owing to the Joyalty of kis subjects 
at the cost of their own lives, survived all attempts on his 
lite by the conqueror. He defeated the new tyrant and 
ascended the throne, with the help of the Mexicans. A 
league of these two kings with that of Tlacopan was 
formed. He reformed the State on the model of Mexico and 
added a council of muse, in which the three kings took 
a prominent part as judges of men worthy of prizes. The 
Council encouraged science and art. On certain fixed days, 
historical compositions and poems were recited and prizes 
given. This academy encouraged useful and ornamental 
arts. The Emperor himself was one of its most illustrious 
bards. Tezeuco became the Athens of the West. 


Large monuments of architecture were built. Once in 
four months, the rcyal household and officers met to hear an 
orator who lectured on the duties of the King and his sub- 
jects. The King heard it with humility and the subjects 
were glad of their apparent equality. He provided accommo- 
dations for the other two kings. He mitigated the 
severity of forest laws when he heard of them. Capital 
punishment was inflicted for many offences. He followed 
a pure and simple faith ; but, as he had no heir, the priests 
forced him to offer human sacrifices to the deity. He 
yielded, but soon returned to his pure worship. His 
reign from 1437 to 1470 was glorious; but, be stained 
it by basely bringing about the death of the lord to whom 
the queen had been betrothed and by whom she was 
educated in hisown palace. He taught in privacy his own 
intended future queen ; but, she preferred another person. 
He wanted to see punished her and her husband ; but, 
the Judges acquitted them and the King submitted to 
their decision. This shows the impartial administration 
of justice, in the interest of which he showed no consider- 
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ation for his nearest relatives, The Tezcucan princes 
kept concubines. He regularly married and an only son 
was boro. When he died, the minor was allowed to succeed. 
He sent for his other sons and told them to obey his 
legitimate child, though eight years old. 


The minor was precocious; but the warlike Aztecs 
under Mortezuma encroached on his territory. By 
cunning and hypocrisy, he increased his power until he 
assumed the title of Emperor, first accorded to the Tezcucan 
King. 

Those who wish to jadge fairly of the rulers of Mexico 
before the Spanish advent must first read of the glorions 
reign of the two kings. The Tezcucans were superiors in 
arts and civilization and teachers of the Aztecs; but, the 
latter by their greater physica! strength subdued them and 
influenced them into superstitions and human sacrifice. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE PRECEDING FACTS. 


Some detacls are required for understanding the text. 


At the beginning of the 16th century, Spain became 
free from Mahomedan yoke and was consolidated. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella ruled till 1516, when their daughter 
Joanna succeeded and her son Charles V was associated 
with her, Cardinal Ximenes was the Regent. The title 
of King was conferred on Charles. At this time, mari- 
time enterprise and discovery were great. Before 1518, 
both the continents had been surveyed, Colonization also 
went on side by side, Colonies were placed under two 
tribunals—the Council of Indies and the India House at 
Seville. They helped discovery, took special care of 
infant colonies and adjusted disputes in the settlements. 
At first the Indians were distributed as slaves among the 
Spanish settlers; but Ferdinand and Isabella put a stop 
to it. Slavery was now re-introduced. 


Of the islands in the New World, Cuba was the second 
discovered. In 1511, Diego wanted to form a settlement 
there. Velasquez and Naravez were sent with a fleet and 
made governor and lieutenant respectively. Here the 
Spaniards who went elsewhere returned with an account 
of the rich Mexican empire. Velasquez sent out Cortés _ 
on an expedition to it for barter with the natives and 
their conversion to Christianity. Hernando Cortés landed 
in Mexico in 1519. He married a slave girl Marina 
called ‘ Malinche’ by the Spaniards. She was the inter- 
preter between him and the natives. ) 


The Mexican emperor Montezuma was very powerful 
and had made enemies by his haughtiness. The first was 
Ixtilxochit] the younger son of the Tezcucan king who 
died in 1516, He was a competitor to the throne with 
the elder brother Cama that was supported by Monte- 


gama. The second was the little republic of Tlascala 


between the Mexican valley and the coast. Cortés 
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marched to Cempoalla and expressed a desire to its Chief 
and ruler of the Totonac nation to remove superstitions. 
He reconciled a quarrel between the Chief and his neigh- 
bours. For this seven slave girls were sent as presents 
to be married to Spanish Chiefs. Cortés demanded that 
they must be baptized and that the idols in temples with 
human sacrifices should be broken. The Chief objected in 
vain.. At this time Montezuma sent five Aztec Chiefs to 
protest against protection offered to the Spaniards and to 
collect tribute. Cortés forced the lord to imprison them 
but secretly secured their freedom and sent them back to 
Montezuma to show how tbe Totonacs were cruel while 
the Spaniards were kind. The Emperor replied that he 
would not punish the rebellious subjects so long as the 
Spaniards were there. 


Cortés had by this time come to know that one-half of 
the Mexican subjects was against their ruler and felt 
encouraged to proceed further as well as exceed the 
bounds of work prescribed by Velasquez. He now wrote 
his celebrated First Letter to Spain requesting sanction 
for the proceedings. He sent also rich presents with a 
few slaves released from human sacrifice. The emissaries 
halted at a place in the north of Cuba. Velasquez heard 
of it and tried in vain to stop them. Cortés overcame 
discontent in his own camp and only made his soldiers 
more anxious to march to Mexico. He mounted the 
table-land, marched to Tlascala and defeated them in a 
battle, He then made peace with the republic. Here an 
embassy was received from Montezuma who wanted him 
not to march to his capital and offered a tribute to the 
Spanish Sovereign. Cortés relinquished for a time the 
attempt to convert the Tlascalans but compelled them to 
free the men kept for sacrifice. 


Then came another embassy from Mexico inviting 
Cortés to it. Now Ixtilxocbet] the ruler’s enemy joined 
the foreigner. Cholula also sent its deputation. It was 
also on the way to Mexico. Here Montezuma’s messengers 
arrived. Cholulans who had been hitherto friendly gave 
up supplying food. Montezuma had sent bribes to their 
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Chief to attack them in the streets. But, the conspiracy 
was discovered by Marina. So, Cortés said to Mexican 
ambassadors that he would march against the Emperor. 
He massacred the Cholulans for their duplicity. They 


assured him that, in case of retreat from Mexico, he 


would not be opposed by them. At this time, Cempoallan 
allies withdrew in dread of their habitual enemy, the 
Aztec emperor. 


The allied army of the Spaniards and Tlascalans re- 


sumed march on Mexico. They ascended Popocatepatl, then 
an active voleano and were tempted by the fertile valley. 
Now, Montezuma offered bribes for their return. But the 
Spaniards were in the valley. The Emperor invited them 


to his capital. The palace of Axayacatl his father be- 


came the barracks of the Spaniards. Cortés lectured to 


him and the royal audience on Christianity and _his- 


Sovereign, The Emperor replied that he was satisfied 
with the religion of his forefathers. Both prince and 


people had great regard for the Spaniards who were 


looked upon as the prophesied descendants of their own 
God that were to take the city. The Spaniards surveyed 
the captial. 


The Tezcucan lake is four feet lower than the great 


square of Mexico. There were grand streets intersected’ 


by canals traversed by bridges. There were three ancient 


dikes—that of Iztapalapan, approaching the city from the | 


South, that of Tepejacac, a continuation of the first 
causeway and that of Tlacopan connecting the island city 


with the continent on the West. This was two miles in | 
length. Mexico had a large population, clever busband- 


men and ingenious contrivances. The heaJth and clean- 
liness of the place wasclosely watched. There was a 
great deal of architectural magnificence. Besides his 
father’s palace, Montezuma had built a new one for 
himself. There were various buildings for armoury, fair 
birds, birds of prey, wild animals and a collection of 
human monsters and dwarfs. At the royal hill of 
Chapoltepec stood in a westerly direction from the capital 
the Emperor’s residence whose base was washed by the 
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waters of the lake of Tezcuco. A large supply of water 
was brought from the distance of a league in earthen 
pipes, a double course of which was kept to suit neces- 
sities for repair, This fed the fountains, reservoirs and 
tanks. 


Montezuma himself conducted Cortés to the Teocalli 
near the Spanish quarters to save it from profanation. It 
was a pyramidal structure of earth and pebbles. It was 
coated outside with hewn stones. It hada base of 300 
sq. ft., a height of J00 ft. and five stories to which there 
was a flight of steps. On seeing the splendid temple for 
Mexican gods, the Spaniards longed to secure it for those 
of Christianity and first got the help of the Emperor to 
convert a hall of their residence into a chapel. 


The bridges could be raised and the Spaniards im- 
prisoned ; so, Cortés wanted to find some pretext for 
taking Montezama prisoner and bringing him to the 
Spanish quarrels. He suddenly surrounded him with 
soldiers and charged him with perfidy to the Spaniards 
through av Aztec governor while at Cholula. Montezama 
denied. Cortés insisted that he should remain with him 
till the governor was brought and an inquiry made. 
Cortés, as judge, ordered the latter to be burnt alive and 
the Emperor to be chained. Why the latter was 
punished, if the former was guilty, who cannot see? 
‘Cortés afterwards removed his fetters and let him return 
to his palace. But the Emperor would not, as he had Jost 
the regard of his capital. 


The nobles and subjects would have risen against his 
captivity and released him; but, Montezuma pacified 
them by pretending that he went to the Spanish quarters 
of his own choice. This did not please others, especially 
his nephew Cacama, the elder son of the Tezcucan royal 
family. He made an alliance with the Emperor’s brother 
and other great chiefs, Montezuma did not like to see his 
people killed. So, he played into the hands of Cortés and 
pr. posed to bribe certain nobles who would conspire to 
bring Cacama prisoner. It was accordingly done. Cacamsa 
charged him with cowardice, but was deposed: He 
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placed another on the throne. He ordered that the other 
chiefs should go to him. Though a prisouer in his own 
palace, he was absolately obeyed by the territory. They 
came and were also imprisoned by Cortés who managed 
to win power through him as his tool. 


We must now turn to the affairs in Spain. Cortés’s 
first letter already referred to was brought. At the 
same time also arrived complaints against Cortés by 
Velasquez. As above mentioned, Cortés’s emissaries halted 
at Cuba. Velasquez who failed to stop them reported that 
Cortés had disobeyed his authority and gone too far in 
Mexico. He got his authority from the authorities of 
Hispaniola. With their sanction he had appointed 
Cortés. Not satisfied with a report, hesent Naravez, his 
lieutenant against Cortés to put him down and punish 
_bim. The Royal Audience of San Domingo was the highest 
judicial tribunal in colonial matters, It sent a com- 
missioner Ayllon to prevent Naravez from creating a 
split in the Spanish camp in Mexico. Ayllon was 
‘imprisoned and sent to Cuba, but he ordered his ship to 
reach San Domingo. When he reported his fate, the 
Royal Audience complained to the King against the 
disloyalty of Naravez. The President of the Council of 
Indies strongly opposed Cortés. The King was at this 
time proposed to be made the Emperor of Germany. 
This was a source of anxiety in addition to the troubles 
caused by his favouritism to the Flemings. So, he left 
the disputes unsettled. Naravez, after sending Ayllon 
prisoner, landed in Mexico and wanted to establish a 
new municipality. A Spaniard informed him of the 
settlement at Vera Cruz made by Cortés. But he 
persisted and went on in the same road as Cortés, 
There was a good deal of correspondence between 
Naravez and Cortés. The former wanted the latter’s 
submission, and the latter, the production of royal 
order. Naravez was for releasing Montezuma. Cortés 
left the capital in charge of a general, got a promise 
from Montezuma to be friendly to him and assured bim 
that the new Spaniards were traitors to the sovereign.- 
As Naravez and Cortés could not agree, they met 
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in a battle near Vera Cruz. Naravez was defeated 
and imprisoned. His soldiers expected better treatment 
‘and enough of gold from Cortés. So, they were recon- 
ciled to him. Before Cortés left the capital, he had 
persuaded Montezuma to advise his chiefs to pay tribute 
to the Spanish sovereign. Spaniards were sent with 
Aztecs and three heaps of gold were brought. The royal 
fifth and the general’s fifth were taken. The rest was 
distributed among the soldiers. There arose some dis- 
content in the matter. It was put down with a strong 
hand. Cortés’s one idea was not to give up what he 
had conquered. He also longed to convert the teocalli 
into a Christian church. Montezuma would not yield 
toit. He consulted the priests and nobles. He then 
said that his people had consented to lose all, but would 
rebel against religious interference. The matter was 
compromised by Christian worship being allowed in one 
sanctuary alone. 


During the absence of Cortés, the Aztecs wished to 
celebrate a religious festival at the teoacalli and in the 
presence of Montezuma. Alvarado would not allow the 
latter and the use of weapons. But the Aztecs appeared 
with weapons. Alvarado massacred them under the 
fear of their rebellion. This enraged the whole State. 
When Cortés returned to Mexico after his victory 
over Naravez, he found the indifference of the Mexicans 
and the contrast with their previous ways. Cortés and 
his men were first starved and then attacked. Montezuma 
in imperial robes stood at the Spaniards’ request to 
addres the rebels to let the Spaniards leave the capital 
in peace and to save bis own life. But he was attacked 
by the meanest of his subjects and inflicted a wound 
which ended in his death within a short time. His 
brother who was released from the capital now command- 
ed the army. 


Unable to bear suffering from want of water and 
supplies, the Spaniards sallied out of the city on the 
night of the Ist of July 1520, called noche triste or 

‘melancholy night. The Aztec priests on the teocalli 


. 
; 
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sounded their shells and the natives in large numbers 
slew a good portion when emerging from the city. The 
Spaniards marched until, on the eighth day, they had 
to fight against immense odds before the pyramid of 
Otompan or Otumba, as called by the Spaniards. Though 
they suffered severe loss, they gained the victory. 
Xicotencantl, the chief of the Tlascalans was all along 
faithful tothem in battle. He invited them to his 
capital. Here an embassy was received from Mexico 
that they should forget the ancient enmity in the 
presence of the common foes. The chief wavered, but 
his chieftains were against alliance with the Mexicans. 
At this time the followers of Naravez who joined Cortés 
to get large booty wanted to march to Vera Cruz; but, 
Cortés’s veterans were staunch. They attacked important 
strongholds of the Emperor’s supporters. Their success 
reconciled the whole army. Cortés returned to Tlascala 
and thought again of besieging Mexico with a 
number of ships ready inthe lake. His soldiers unani- 
mously signed a petition requesting Charles V. to confirm 
him in his authority and complained of the hindrances 
placed by Velasquez and Navarez in the path of progress. 
He appealed to the Royal Audience of San Domingo to 
support him. 


Meanwhile, the Aztecs were not inactive. Monte- 
zama’s brother was dead. The nephew of Montezuma and 
of his brother was elected successor. He also married the 
former’s daughter and his name was changed slightly 
by the Spaniards into Gautemozin. Cortés marched on 
Mexico ; on the way he passed through Tezcuco. Cacama, 
supported by Montezuma was taken prisoner by Cortés 
and died on the fatal night.His son succeeded and would 
not allow Cortés to enter his city. He left for Mexico 
to stand by Gautemozin and evacuated the city. Cortés 
now placed on the throne Ixtilxochitl, another member of 
the royal family, who continued to bea fast friend. 
Cortés attacked Iztapalapan whose lord, as Montezuma’s 
brother, valiantly fought against him and sacked the 
city. This spread terror among the strrounding natives 
who applied for his help. He reconciled them and united 
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them for his purpose. Gautemozin, no less clever or 
heroic than Cortés, was also strengthening himself. Hie 
friends opened the waters of the lake and the Spaniards 
might have been all drowned but for a chance escape 
from Iztapalapan. Cortés marched on and fought a 
battle at Xochimilco in which he had a narrow escape. 
He then entered Tacuba. 


NOTES, 
CHAPTER I. 


Cortes came to be widely known by his exploits; but, 
the Spanish goverament did not help him. They even 
wanted to pull down his authority by interfering in the 
suits of Velasquez and Naravez. Some, however thought 
it unfair to fail to recognize Cortés’s merits. Other 
circumstances also postponed the execution of the design. 
At this time, Antonio Villafana a native of Castile organized 
@ conspiracy to put an end to the lives ot Cortés and his 
chief officers. The conspirators had in vain, clamoured 
for gains in the shape of money. But it was revealed to 
him on the day previous to that appointed. Cortés took 
from him a paper containing the names of conspirators. 
He ordered him to be hanged from his own window, but 
tore the list and ignored the guilt of the rest, with the 
result that they tried to behave better. He advised his 
followers to complain to him in person and regretted the 
existence of such people as were connected withit. From 
this time, the regard of the army for his welfare became 
greater and a strong body-guard watched him. 


A number of brigs was constructed, as also a canal. 
They floated on the waters and guns were fired, as celebra- 
tion on the 28th of April was hailed by his followers and 
wondered at by the natives, The army was strengthened 
by allies and a number of fresh appointments, and then 
went through the gates. He formed it into three divi- 
sions to be posted at the extremities of the chief cause- 
ways. He gloried over their improved condition in a year 
and appealed to them to fight for their religion, 


A quarrel arose between a Spanish soldier and a Tlas- 
calan chief in which the latter was injured. The matter 
was hushed, but Xicotencatl, his near relative, deserted 
the army with his followers. This was duly brought to 


10 
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the notice of Cortés who ordered his arrest but gave him 
a chance of returning to duty and informed the Tlascalans 
of his treachery. Xicotencat] was executed, his own 
people having acknowledged his guilt to deserve capital 
punishment. 

There was also a disturbance in the camp. Alvarado 
and Olid quarrelled as to the position each should take. 
Cortés reconciled them. 

The Spaniards tried to cut off the water-supply to the 
capital; but, the Mexicans defended the position bravely. 

11-12. The powerful Indian Empire—The Empire of 
the Aztecs—the Mexican. 

12—14. The absence...country—Charles V. was bred in 
a foreign land amongst the Flemings. He introduced 
them in the highest offices and was practically under 
their direction. This estranged the Spaniards at home and 
created also disturbances in colonial administration. 
People who should have been otherwise loyal turned 
against bim when they remembered the sympathy of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. For other references in lines 18, 
20, 33, 35 and 36, 40—44, read carefully ‘A short account 
of preceding facts.’ 

14.15, Supine indifference—(Supine—lying on the 
back)—indifference which made them incapable of any 
action. 

30. Ordinance—A law ; ordnance—a gun. 


32. New Spain—The territory extending beyond the 
criginal country. 


44.5, An unworthy......Cortés—Not the proper way of 
rewarding him for his meritorious services (vide short 
account). 


62. A danger nearer home—A danger in his own 
§4rroundings. 

65. A more dark and dangerous character—We should 
w say—a darker and more dangerous character. 


©" 71-2. Leaven of disaffection...... swelling with discontent— 
(Leaven is a ferment which makes dough rise in a spongy 
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form—anything making a general change) a person who 


caused discontent in a number of people for making great 
changes, 


82-3. They found the barren laurels of victory but a sorry 
recompense—T hey did not like the mere honour of victory 
without a substantial gain in money. 


91-2, A chimerical spirit—A spirit of a wild fancy. 
Chimera, a fabulous fire-spouting monster with a lion’s 
lead, a serpent’s tail and a goat’s body. 


95—7. Pursuing the enemy...... despair—Attacking the 
foes in their own capital where despair would make them 
stronger. 


105-6. Avenge the death of their commander—To punish 
the people who put to death their commander. 

Avenge O’ Lord, thy slaughtered Saints—MILTon. 

114-5. To work their own pleasure—To act as they pleased. 

118. Not privy to—Not secretly connected with. 

127. Alguacil—A warrant officer. 


130. Ezxecution—Carrying out; another meaning, 
hanging. Execute has two personal nouns executor and 
executioner, 


139—43. But a consptracy...... execution—If a number 
of people enter into a conspiracy they succeed only if 
they carry it out immediately after it, without allowing 
any interval. . 


148-9. He threw...... feet—He prostrated himself before 
his commander. 

163. Apparition—Appearance., 

178. Absolution, from absolve—Discharge or becomi: ~ 
free. 


191—3. He could...,..numbers—His followers wi 
small; so he could not put to death even the guilty, as lv 
required their services. 
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203. Unconsciousness of having wronged—Not beivg 
aware of having done any injury. 


209. To enter his complaint—To lay down before him. 
220. To take air—To be published. 


225—230. The mask.........rancour—When once the 
guilty men are publicly known, they boldly come forward 
without trying to seem good. Then there is no possibility 
of improving their conduct. Kind treatment and change 
of conditions might bring about a reconciliation, other- 
wise, enmity becomes worse or more deep-seated. 

238-9. Te turn away...... themselves—To prevent him 
from suspecting them. 


245. Address—Cleverness. 


256. Excited a strong sensation—Created an intense 
feeling. 

275. Brigantine—Shortened into brig—a two-masted 
square-rigged vessel. 


302. Emerged on its ample bosom—Came out fully on the 
water. 


312. Their element—The element in which lies the 
strength. 


317. Te Deum—To God. 


321. His bosom swelled with exultation.—His heart was 
elated with joy. 


329. Arquebus or arquebuse—An old-fashioned hand- 
gun. 


346. To man the vessels—To manage. 


348. Too dull a sailer—So slowly moving a vessel as 
not to be of use, 

355. Hidalgo is a Spanish nobleman of the lowest 
class. 


383-4. Friendly shouts of ‘‘Qastile)}and Tlascala ””— 
Shouts expressing the sense of.triumph in the victory of 
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the Spaniards and of the allies and in the desire for a 
continuance of their prosperity. 


386. Tour of reconnaissance—A journey in which he 
tried to find out the position of his enemy. 

394. Oommanding—Giving the control of. 

420. Stirring—Appealing to their emotions. 

421-2. To kindle...soldiery—To stimulate the zeal of 
his soldiers. 

424, Panted—Eagerly desired. 

434. Took up our quarters—Eucamped. 

_ 436-7. Battles of the Faith—Battles fought in the 
interest of their religion they held to be true. 

440-1. The address...... followers—Their shouts of joy 
were tremendous in response to the speech he delivered 
to them. 

_ 453. Gave bad......futwre—Was not ominous of the 
future; was a sign of tuture misfortune. 

467. Come of—Result from (another meanirg is to be 
descended from. He comes of an ancient stock.) : 
512. Caciqgue—A native chief among the West Indian 

aborigines. 

512. Expiated his offence—Malefactor atoned for his 
guilt by undergoing the punishment of death due to an 
evil-doer. 

516-17. Flower of his age-- Best part of life ; vigorous 
manhood. 

529—31. He ineurred......nations—He underwent the 
punishment laid down inthe laws of both savage and 
civilized nations. 

541-2. Sacred relics— Remnants preserved after death 
for their holiness, as tokens of heroism he displayed. 

560-1. Entered...... followers—Fully sympathized with 
their leader in his feelings of anger. 

621. To fall back on—To retreat to. 

626. To inveigh—To attack with words. 


CHAPTER II. 


His two officers occupied their respective posts. Indian 
allies increased in numbers at Chalco. He arrived before 
the walls and defeated the natives. He wanted to attack 
them on water also. On the southern shore his small fleet 
was sent missiles from a rock. He landed and ascended 
it and put them to the sword. The fight on the water 
was continued. The native canoes were overturned and 
the men drowned in large numbers. He then took up 
his own quarters with Olid at Cojohuacan, a convenient 
position for receiving supplies from outside. The 
Spaniards were too foolish to resist their occupying it. 
Progress on water continued till the Spaniards had the 
command of the interior basin. The besieged had still a 
northern route to escape to the surrounding country. He 
ordered his officers in the south and the west to attack it 
at the same time, and himself assaulted the city. The 
Spanish constructions over the canals were broken by the 
natives, but the besiegers fell into the water and crossed 
it. They drove the natives who had thrown missiles ; 
they pulled down the ramparts, threw the great 
stones and the rubbish from the dike. The Spaniards 
occupied the streets intersecting the town from north to 
south. 


They went to the square, the heart of the city with its 
teocallz. Here they found destroyed the cross they had 
left a year back and the Aztec war-god was replaced. 
Again the attack was renewed as before. The natives 
made a vigorous attack from the square but were driven 
back. They felt insulted by the destruction of holy 
edifices and attacked the Spanish cavalry. They repaired 
the breaches. The besiegers could not use the brigantines 
in shallow water; but the cavalry forced their retreat. 
This created a bad impression, in the minds of the sur- 
rounding natives, of the valour of the besieged. The 
territory of Xochimilco, the tribes of Otomies and the 
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Tezcucans under Ixtilxochitl joined him. The latter 
numbered 50,000 and were distributed amongst the three 
Spanish divisions. In spite of curses by the Indians, 
Ixtilxochitl did active service in the work of destruction. 
The old palace of Axayacatl and the House of Birds were 
burned. The Mexicans unable to bear the outrage made 
@ vigorous attack that wounded all butafew. They 
constantly repaired the breaches and attcked the 
Spaniards even at night. These had to keep awake and 
protect them and were exhausted, as they slept on 
arms in the Open air and exposed to therain. Gaute- 
mozin attacked all the divisions simultaneously in a 
nearly scientific way, Drams were sounded and beacon- 
fires lighted to summon the Mexicans around. He 
replaced the old canoes by larger boats and kept them in 
ambuscade to attack the Spanish flotilla. He wounded 
most, slew many Spaniards as well as two commanders. 
The Mexicans lived on the flesh got in sacrifice and the 
supplies got from across the lake in a manner unknown 
to the Spaniards. However, they keenly felt the deser- 
tion of the surrounding countrymen 1,500,000 of whom 
joined the besiegers, and gave them good supplies. 


Cortés used, in the causeway, the timber of demolished 
buildings. 


The Mexicans defended themselves in spite of famine 
and pestilence and refused to yield, in spite of fair terms 
of capitulation. 


16. To give way—To yield. 


40. Piragua, periagua—A cave hollowed out of a 
single trunk. 


45. Oalm...... waters-—U ndisturbed surface of the lake. 


47. ‘The key of the war”—The means by which he 
could bring the war to a successful issue. 


54, Musket-shot distance—Distance which a shot from 
the musket could reach, 


62-3. Bore down—Came down with great force. 
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63. Under full......canvas—With the power that the 
full pressure on the canvas could give. 
82. Borne on...... the wind—Carried by the wind. 


85. Thunders of his ordnance—The terrible sounds 
caused by the shots from the guns. 


86. Flotilla—A fleet of small ships. 
116. Commanded......avenue—Gave them the contro! 
over the southern way. 


143-4. Under cover of the darkness—Not seenin the 
dark—owing to the protection that darkress gave them. 


154-5. Obtained...... interior basin— Were able to move 
about the basin as they pleased. 


172-3. The heart of the city—The very centre; the 
most important portion. 


180. Advised—Informed. 


189. To wait—Now we woald say ‘ to await.’ 


190. A dilatory blockade—A blockade leading to pro- 
crastination. Blockade—blocking up of a place by sur- 
rounding it with troops or by ships, 


206-7. They looked upon...... themselves—They regarded 
as superhuman beings. 


225. To enfilade—To rake with shot through the whole 
length of a line. Enfilade is a number of rooms with 
doors opeving to a common passage. 


237. Dismantled of its bridge—With its bridge de- 
stroyed. 


242. Made good their post—Held fast their position. 


246-8. <A shout answered by the Spaniards—A shout in 
return for which the Spaniards made theirs. 


273. Dark masses of warriors—Large numbers of Indian 
soldiers. 


282. Escaupil—Quilted doublet of cotton, 
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310. Presented but too easy a mark to—Were able to be 
too easily aimed at or attacked by. 


318. Held their antagonists at bay—Reduced the foes 
to great difficulties ; at bay is generally used of a hunted 
animal at close quarters, 


332. Teocalli—One of the temples of the aborigines of 
central America erected on the top of a four-sided pyramid. 
The remains are still found in Mexico. 


336-7. Orowded on their minds—Largely came to their 
memory. 


337-8. Impatient at their hesitation—Impatient of the 
delay they were making. 


364. Had taken the place of—Was substituted for. 
369. Bedizened—Mressed gandily. 


373. Saerilegious owtrage—An atrocious act by which 
they violated sacred things. 


387. Presence of mind—Courage. 

392-3. Ohoked up the way—Occupied the way so densely 
that there was no space to move and breathe. 

393.4. Catching the panic of the Spaniards—Being in- 
fected by their fear,foilowing the example of the Spaniards 
in their great dread. 


396, <Azofea—F lat roof. 


425. Hour of vespers—Hour when the evening prayer 
is made. 


435. Hung on the files—Closely followed. 

470—3. Their support...... army—Their support was 
important more for the security of the army than for the 
increased strength. 

484.5. Oortés......capital and that, 4c—that stands for 
the whole clause preceding it. 

514-15. Brought them to terms—Influenced them to 
come to peace. 
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529-30. Sprang to the work—Rushed to do the work in 
great joy. 

537-8. The element took freer range—Fire was able to 
burn over a wider area, 


554-5. The painted varieties—The different kinds of 
birds witb various colours. 


568. Feathered inhabitants—The birds that were kept. 
570. Aviary—A place for keeping birds. 


578-9. Was exasperated...... madness—Became so great 
as to make them almost mad. 

587-8. Poured...... epithets—Very largely used the 
worst langaage of abuse. 

609-10. To ¢ear...... their saddles—To take away the 


riders by force from horseback. 


621-2. With as......tron—Having no anxiety to have 
rest like an ordinary human being. 


631. Under the eye of —In the presence of. 


648. Out of the question—Not to be thought of. Out 
of guestion—Doubtless. 


661. Bivouac—Resting of soldiers at night in the open 
air instead of under the cover in a camp. 


699-700. Incredible...romance—Romantie adventures 
of a knight going abont in quest of them which we cannot 
believe. 


716—18, Anniversary...... capital—T he day of the year 
on which the Spaniards’ second entrance into capital was 
celebrated. 


744. In ambuscade—Concealed to attack the enemy 
suddenly. 


745. Fringed the southern shores— Were found along the 
borders of the southern shores. 


757. Palisade—A fence of pointed pales or sticks 
firmly fixed in the ground. 
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766-7. A salutary...... stead—A good lesson he learned 
to be of use at the proper time. 


803. Fall off—Desert. 


839. To defile between—To arrange themselves in files. 
in the middle. 


848-9. Disposition of the forces—Arrangement of the 
army. 

858. Tuna—Prickly-pear. 

866—8. Reinforced their frugal......flesh—Feasted on 
human flesh, the little fare they got not having sufficed. 


885-6. As if determined......another—As if resolved not 
to leave ths spot witbout pulling down every stone- 
building. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Spaniards suffered from rain and want of accom- 
modation ; so, a council of war agreed to make a general 
attack and take possession of thegreat market of Tlatelolco, 
Sandoval and Alvarado were to unite their forces, and the 
brigantines to help the land forces. Ovrtés ordered three 
divisions along the three avenues with a reserve before 
Tacuba the great street. He instructed them to fill up 
the ditches. The Mexicans fell back; but, he was afraid 
that it was meant to draw them near the heart of 
the city and wheel round. The Mexicans opened 4 
communication between the opposite canals and pared 
off the sides of the causeway. So, he told his men to fill 
it up. One division chased the natives tothe centre. Then 
Gautemozin’s horn encouraged his people and they 
drove the besiegers back. Some fell into the water. 
Cortés tried to save them. Those that fled were severely 
attacked with missiles. They took Christians captives, 
tried to capture the valiant Corral and Cortés himself. 
The former recovered his position. Cortés’s men tried to 
save theircommander by getting him to mount a horse. 
In the meantime, two cavaliers rode near him, one 
rolled into the water and the other was taken. 


Alvarado and Sandoval were informed of their failure, 
Gautemozin’s victorious people joined those that were en- 
gaged against them and cut off communication between the 
Spanish camps. The Spaniards were killed or wounded ; 
their allies, field-pieces and horses were captured. Sando- 
val interviewed Cortés to ascertain the cause of the 
-severe defeat. He said the treasurer had neglected to fill 
up the dikes and gone too far into the interior without 
precaution. He asked Sandoval to assume the command 


for a few days and warned Alvarado to be guarded against 
‘sudden attack. 


The Spaniards saw from the distance of a mile the 
‘captives taken on the pyramids to be sacrificed. They 
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were placed on the stone of sacrifice and mercilessly cut 
by the priests. The heads were thrown down. The- 
Spaniards were horrified, but the Mexicans elated with 
success would have crushed them but for fire from the 
enemy’s battery. These wasted their time in singing and: 
danciag, allowed themselves to be carried away by the: 
priest’s prophecy of complete success in eight days. 


The latest allies began to desert. The older ones. 
followed them. Cortés asked them to wait till they should 
see the falsehood of the prophecy. Only Ixtilxochitl, the- 
lord of Tezcuco and Chichemecatl, the Tlascalan chieftain 
remained true. The Spaniards found the country in the 


rear deserting them and the enemy in front attacking 
them. 


They began to falter, especially when every night the 
Mexicans offered sacrifices of the white men; but, at this. 
time, tne Spanish women fought heroically and relieved 
their husbands. Though asked by Cortés to remain at 
Tlascala, they were resolved to die with their husbands. 


In spite of the natives’ glory, their enormous popula-- 
tion inside had not much food-supply. 


2. Beleaguered—Besieged. 
18. Coup de main—A general attack. 
37. High-mettled—High-metalled ; high-spirited. 


37-8, Looked...... change—Longed to have a change from 
their present condition. 
95-7, The intended...... a mild rebuke—Ue wanted to 


administer a severe reproof ; but, he toned down. 


120-4. Indeed...... rear—He was easily successful. 
This created a suspicion in his mind that he advanced in 
hot haste and that the foe might have enticed them to 
the centre of the city to surround or attack him in the 
rear. 


137. To trust...... his own—To see directly, not satisfied 
with otbers. 
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151. To add to his consternation—To make his fear still 
worse. 

156-8. His hot-headed officer...... him—In great haste, 
his subordinate bad involved himself in risk in the 
manner purposely planned by the enemy. 


181. Gather laurels—Gain glory. 


232-3. To rescue...... grave—To save from being drown- 
ed to death. 

242. ‘* Malinehe’’—Refers to Cortés on account of 
Aztecs’ name for his wife. 


250. General's extremity—The miserable condition to 
which he was reduced. 


309, Set up a cry of disappointed rage—Raised an 
angry cry on account of their sad disappointment. 


325-6. To cover the retreat of the army—To extend over 
the place from which the enemy ran away. 


344-5. The day...... with their countrymen—Their 
countrymeu must have been severely beaten that day. 
362—4. God alone...... that day—That day’s dangers 


were so great that God’s intercession alone could have 
saved them, as merely human agency could not. 


385—8. His intelligence...... in other respects—He was 
intelligent ; so, the Spaniards felt assurance that he could 
save himself; but they had their own fears in other 
matters. 


403, Fell in with—Met. To fall out with—to quarrel, 
423. Borne himself—Conducted himself. 
429, “ Tanatiuh”—(“ The child of the sun.”) 


435-6. A shade...... composuie—T hough he was calm to 
all outward appearance, his face showed signs of the 
gloom that had come over him. 


439. Lay heavy at his heart Oppressed his mind. 
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462—4. To qgather...... errors—To learn useful lessons, 
as is the case with all men, from the sore experiences he 
had te undergo on account of his sad mistakes. 


479. Noche triste—Unfortunate night of lst July 1520 
(vide short account). 


487. Turned their eyes—Gave their attention. 


509. Diabolical...... executioner— For the purpose of the 
anholy sacrifice offered by the priest who cut them. 


511. Jtztli—A volcanic substance hard as flint. 


520. Prepared with them the cannibal repast—Prepared 
to eat the human flesh. 


529-30. Their limbs trembled beneath them—Their 
body shook with fear. 


557. Abandoned themselves to jubilee—Solely minded 
demonstrations of joy, forgetting everything else. 


584. To reduce—To bring under subjection. 


609-10. Still...... enlisted—Continued to be firm in their 
alliance with those whom they had joined. 


613. Melting away—Quickly disappearing. | 


639-40. Tolled the...... comrades—Showed that their 
comrades were murdered. Anell—A bell sounded in 
token of a man’s death. 


653—55. Had they faltered......wives—If they had 
been discouraged, the heroism of their wives encouraged 
them by their example. 


665-6. Amazonian dames—Warlike women. Amazons 
—F abled female warriors. Cf. Hercules, Herculean. 


688—90. The withering...... gates—T he extreme suffer- 
ings of famine inside the city far worse thau those inflicted 
on them from outside by the besiegers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The failure of the priest’s prophecy became clear on the 
9th day. Tlascalans returned to the Spanish camp, 
other deserters followed them. Cuernavala and towns of 
the Otomies sought Cortés’s protection against their neigh- 
bours. He detached two divisions under Tapia and 
Sandoval who subdued their enemies and returned within 
the fixed time of tendays. At this time, he had the 
immense advantage of getting the ammunition and mili- 
tary stores at Vera Cruz of Ponce de Leon’s fleet. He 
now determined to fill up strongly every causeway or cana’ 
with the materials of buildings to be demolished and to 
make the position of the army strong. The Indian allie 
helped him in the work of destruction. 


The besieged would not come toterms. They dread 
fully suffered from famine. They lived even on loathson 
reptiles. He sent the native prisoners to bear a messat 
to Gautemozin that, if be should own allegiance to the 
Spanish King, his rights would be respected, In the 
Coancil of War, the priests strongly dissuaded him on 
account of the besiegers’ plunder, profanation and destruc- 
tion. He resolved rather to die than to yield. 


The Mexicans now fiercely attacked but were repulsed 
by the fire of artillery. Large numbers of Indians new 
joined tbe Christians and destroyed buildings. Cort . 
reluctantly allowed it. The besieged now and then 
inflicted great losses on the enemy; but the latter set 
fire to the King’s palace. They tried to show mercy 
to the stragglers whom they took and thus induced the rest 
also to come away. 


The Mexicans lived on grass, roots, barks of trees and 
loathsome things. The dead were left unburied. The 
living were dying miserably. The Spaniards found the: 
spectacle too borrid; so, Cortés ordered mercy to be 
shown. But the Indian allies pulled down the burning 
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buildings on the living and the-dead. Yet, the Aztecs 
were determined not to yield. Their women heroically 
aided the warriors in battle and nursed the sick and 
wounded. 


Alvarado was stationed near the market-place of 
Tlatelolco. He set fire to the temple of the Aztecs’ war- 
god. He was attacked by the Mexicans from above and 
below. Both fought in the pyramid for life and death. 
The Aztecs were defeated. The Christians who had seen 
their people sacrificed on the pyramid now saw their 
heads and the suffering captives. This inflamed them, 
so, they burned the sanctuaries. The fire was seen by 
friend and foe. Cortés wished to join Alvarado; but a 

anal separated them. He filled it up but was 
severely attacked by the natives. Yet they succeeded 
“‘d both marched to the large market-place. They 
plauted the Spanish flag. They saw seven-eighths of the 
enlend‘1 city a wilderness and the remaining one-eighth 
-gupied by the besieged who were still large in number 

vd had no sufficient accommodation. Again Cortés had 
esharp encounter with them and repulsed them by his 
artillery. 


At this time Sotelo, a soldier offered to construct a 
machine for discharging large stones to demolish build- 
ings; but, it proved a failure after some days. The 
natives were freed from their apprehensions. 


15-16. Ancient feelings...... dupes— Deadly feelings of 
enmity that existed from a long time back and were now 
increased by their having practised a trick and tried to 
cheat them. 


48-9, <As the latter were then situated—lIn their state at 
that time. 


58. 70 cover it under a show, of strength—To conceal it 
by showing as if we are strong. , 


. 75-6. Fortune... single-handed—A personification. For- 
tunes or misfortunes never come single. {Sea 


11 
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109-10. ‘* The water......Jand.” —The canals must be 
filled up with stone, timber, rubbish and other materials 
in such a manner that they become safe enough for the 
army to tread as firm ground, 


125-6. Perspective of future woes—Clear view of the 
real miseries to be undergone in future. Perspective is 
the art of drawing objects on a plane surface so as to give 
the same appearance to the eye as the objects themselves. 


130. They......thousands—In response to his wishes, 
thousands joined him. 
151—5. The gleam of fortune...... before—The Mexicans 


were successful for a time, but misfortune overtook them 
soon and made the condition of the capital permanently 
more miserable than before. 


160. Pirogue, piragua or periagua—A canoe made 
out of a single trunk. 


168—172. But the page of hisfory...... despair—T here 
are many examples recorded in history to prove how 
unbounded the powers of men are when they lose all 
hope and entertain deep feelings of enmity. 


173. With the sword......ct—With destruction threat- 
ening to befall them. 
187. Anahuac—(Vide note on Aztec civilization.) 


207. The heat...... passed of —The temporary excite- 
raent had vanished. 


212-13. Took......matter—Held an opinion at variance 
with that of others. 


220. Cacique—A native chief among the West Indian 
aborigines, 


251-2, Belcning forth—Emitting, 
267, Tetzontle—A red porous stone. 


289-90. The event justified the prediction—What the 
Mexicans foretold happened to be trne in actual later 
experience. 
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2312. Rencontres—Casual combats. 


326-7. Who fought...... unpractised—Who contended 
with the enemy under unfavourable conditions, as he had 
to use instruments to which he was not accustomed. 

339. Enginery—Engineering skill. 

360-1. Open......submission—Induce them to yield. 

380-1. Excruciating torment—Extremely painful anguish. 

391. Gliding like ghosts—Moving without any energy 
or any sign of a living human being. 

398. Religiously—With intense devotion, 


421—3. Swullen ferocity...... cave— Fierce look of people 
driven to a condition of hopelessness of their lives. 


455. The women of Saragosa distinguished them- 
selves when, during the Peninsular War, Napoleon 
besieged it in 1809. 

456. Siege of Carthage referred to is that in Roman 
History, by Scipio. Then the Carthagenians displayed 
heroism. 

474. Diabolical ceremonies—Devilish rites. 


492. More wild and ferocious—We should now say, 
wilder and more ferocious. 


513-14. Death...... defeat—If people are defeated, they 
are sure to be put to death. 
538.  Polluted...... rites—Made impure by their in- 


human sacrifices and detestable ceremonies. 


569-70. Bore down all opposition—Carried before them 
every opposition. 

581—3. Its dimensions...... multitudes—lts dimensions 
were sufficient to accommodate the large masses of people. 


589, Piazza—A place or square surrounded by build- 
ings. 

634-5. Yet it still affords......days-—It enables us to 
form some vague ideas of the splendour of the city in 
its days of prosperity. 
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638. Obsidian—Natural glass; a dark, transparent 
metal. 

639—42. Some other warlike relic...... country—Some 
remnant of the heroism displayed by the Aztecs to show 
that they stood there firmly for the last time to resist 
the besiegers and maintain the independence of their own 
country. 

* 645. Tianguez—Great market. 

656-7. Broke...... lamentations—Wept aloud bitterly. 

681. Mountebank—A boastful pretender. (A quack- 
doctor who boasts of his skill and his medicines). 

791-2. Ill-omened machine—A machine which did 
not augur well for the future, 

704—6. A merry....commander—Fun of their com- 
mander for his folly. 


CHAPTER V. 


Famine bad become so severe in the Aztec camp as to 
lead to thedoubt whether mothers devoured their children. 
Hundreds of people died; yet they became callous, 
Corpses were heaped in the streets. They resorted to 
perform rites in honour of their gods. Cortés sent a 
noble prisoner to Gautemozin with proposals for peace. 
But, the latter ordered the messenger to be sacrificed and 
would not yield. Cortés ordered a general attack. 
Several native chiefs said they liked to be put to death 
soon. This moved him; so, he again sent them to their 
king with promise of personal safety. The latter 
consented to the interview but next morning sent only 
his nobles. They were given refreshments. He was 
pressed for an interview the next day. The king and 
nobles did not appear. The attack was resumed. The 
Aztecs fought, in vain, with the courage of despair. 
Cortés ordered mercy to be shown and the furious allies 
to be checked, by the Spaniards in their inhuman 
slaughter, thongh not effectively. The next day, escape 
into the mainland was arranged to be prevented, lest it 
should prolong the struggle. Once more, Cortés sent a 
message. The king replied that he resolved to die 
in battle. His army underwent sufferings too horrible 
to be described. They threw themselves into the water. 
The dead bodies became so numerous that the Spaniards 
were able to tread on them to the opposite banks. 


Bat, at this time, numbers were observed pushing 
off in tbe barks across the lakes, to take Gantemozin 
away. Sandoval had posted his men to watch them and 
prevent the king’sescape. Holguin, a captain, ordered 
his men to level their crossbows at the Indian boat; but 
the Spaniards asked them not to do so, as the king was 
there. He was captured. His wife was safely escorted 
tohim. The royal captives were given refreshments, 
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The Spaniards won the day. At Gautemozin’s request, 
the Mexicans were allowed to leave the city unbarmed. 
Even now, he behaved magnanimously. Cortés admired 
him and respected his wife. He ordered the city to be 
guarded and purified. That night, a hurricane swept 
over the place. The victory was celebrated in all pomp. 
Father Olmedo advised them not to abuse their triumph 
but to thank God. 


The Aztecs had come there a poor tribe three centuries 
ago. They covered the valley, rolled onwards to the 
Mexican Gulf and Central America. Their capital 
increased in prosperity until it was recognised to be the 
first inthe Western World. Their glory now came to an 
end, 


The fall of the Aztecs was due primarily to them- 
selves and secondarily to the Spaniards. The blunder 
was the help, to the Spaniards, of the outlying people 
like the Tlascalans, as their union might bave averted 
their own ruin. The Spaniards were persistent, They 
had the superior advantage of guns and more intelligent 
methods. 


The Aztec empire did not deserve to continue, 


(1) The Aztecs were better than their predecessors 
but given to human sacrifice combined with 
cannibalism. Their influence on other people 
was to make people more superstitious and 
savage. 


(2) They did not train their subjects in citizenship 
like the Romans. They used them for selfish 
pleasures. They alienated them by want of 
sympathy. They thus failed to evoke loyalty 
and patriotism. It was why even people near 
the capital joined the invaders. 


(3) Theirs was a merely military government, impos- 
ing heavy taxes in peace and forcing military 
service in war, 
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MERITS OF THE SPANIARDS. 


They did not kill the conquered, They let them go 
away from the capital in peace. This was creditable 
when we consider that the Christian captives were offered 
as sacrifices. It was all the more creditable when 
judged by the standard of the age. Even in their own 
country much greater cruelty was shown. It must also 
be seen that kindness was necessary in self-interest, as 
co-operation with the allies was the cause of success. 
In spite of reverses and insuperable difficulties in a 
strange land, they persevered. 


THe DeMERITS OF THE SPANIARDS. 


The invasion was not justified by self-defence or neces- 
sity of any kind, Even making allowance for the low 
ideals of the age, their actions bave blotted their fame. 


Tue Historicat LESson OF THE FALL, 


No government can endure unless based ‘on the 
sympathies of the subjects, Institutions must exist to 
civilise human beings and promote their happiness; 
otherwise, pbysical violence must end them. 


5. There—In the condition already described. 


34-5. This...... history—At the siege of Magdeburg, 
in the Thirty Years’ War, women ate anything they could 
get; but it is not known whether mothers ate children. 


36—8, The  sensibilities...... superstition—They were 
accustomed to brutal and superstitious practices and so 
they were not capable of feeling. 


46-7, Familiarity...... to it—Daily they saw such a 
horrid spectacle that they did not care for it. Here, the 
effect of familiarity mentioned above is repeated. 


74-8.: Butiosis responses—The gods did not bless 
them with any favourable reply or cheered them but 
little if they answered to their prayer. 


80. Woes.in reserve—Woes which were yet to come. 
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90. Prodigies—Portents. 


91-2. The most...... prodigies—They mistook for evil 
omens, even the ordinary phenomena taking place in the 
world. : 

94-5. They became......fancies—They fancied things 


in the most superstitious way, They could not keep 
such fantastic ideas in check. 


107. To listen to an accommodation—Vo heed an attempt 
at compromise, to be willing to come to terms. 


Lib t2.... It...: story—The author hints that the 
testimony of a Sr niard is not altogether reliable, as it 
might have been meant only to prejudice other nations 
against the Mexicans. 


115-1€, Bend...... submission—Make them disposed to 
yield. 
150-1, J -sfortune...... spirit—His pride received some 


check from his reverses; his. pride was to some.extent 
put down »>y disasters, 

175. Good cheer—The plentiful rich meal. 

176.7. A_ voracity...... abstinence—A voracity which 
clearly showed how severely they had suffered from 
famine, 


PBL Their. tive adjustel—They could give up their 
quarrels and come to a compromise. 
201-2. A _ thought...... his mind—He must have re- 


collected the sad fate that overtook Montezuma. (Vide 
A short account). 

206. Dispositions—Arrangements or divisions of the 
army. 

210-11. To slip the leash—To hold them in a position 
of no possibility to escape. A leash isa lash by which a 
hawk or hound is held. 


235. The  brigantines......... volleys—The Spaniards 
returned their attacks by the fire of artillery. 
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256-7. Steeled...... were—T hough they were hardened. 
260-61. To break one’s heart—To dispirit one altogether. 
263. To receive quarter—To be shown mercy. 

275. Sated with slaughter—Satisfied that they had 
already slaughtered a sufficient number and that they 
need not slaughter any more: (sated=glutted). 

291-2. Every...... souls—Kvery new injury produced 
a stronger impression on their minds. 

299. All...... bustle—There was full activity combined 
with joy. 

321-2, Kindle.........cowntry—Induce'the whole coun- 
try to rebel and fight strongly against tia invaders. 

364-5. Commanded...... operations—Gave them com- 
plete control over the important place where both partie 
had to meet in battle. r 7 


382. Their be.ter days— Their days of prcsperity. 
The comparative here shows contrast and n4}’ difference 
in degree. It does not show that they had some 
prosperity now and that it was greater befoe. It is 
clear that their misfortunes were now the worst, 


387-8. To stain...... repetition—To recount the dark 
deeds in a horrid description. a 

424. Gave them chase—Pursued them. bak 

427-8. <A vigour...... given—An amount of activity 
displayed on account of utter hopelessness. 

467-8. The better...... retrea-—More effectively lead 


the enemies to attend to other things and thus protect 
the king in his flight. 

501-2. His features...... resignation—His face showed 
that he was not willing to yield of his own accord but 
that circumstances forced him to do so. 

502—4. That told...... within—That did not show any 
sign of the heroic spirit that was deep in him. 

541. Respectful attentions—Acts and signs of courtesy. 

556-7. Loaded...... infection—Filled the air with bad 
odour. j ) : 
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568, Amphitheatre—An oval or circular edifice having 
rows of seats one above another around an open space 
called the arena, in which public spectacles are exhibited. 


568-9. Bellowed...... waste—Made a great sound in the 
open space. 


573-4. Wrapped...... glare—Covered the whole place 
with a light in which the horrid spectacle was visible. 


o75—7. The war...... city—The terrible disturbances 
due to the storm and lightning were quite suited to the 
serious misfortunes that came over the city. 


621-2. The accounts range widely—There is a great 
difference between the figures given by different 
individuals. 


631-2. Redundant population—Too many people, more 
people than it could contain. 


653—6. Their menaces...... enemies—They did not 
threaten them in vain; the enemies did not find the great 
treasure they had hoped to plunder; this at least pleased 
the Mexicans. 


668. Short-sighted triumph—A victory which did not 
enable them to see into the future, i.e, to realise the 
evil consequences of their acts. 


680. Abandoned themselves to jubilee—Attended only te 
demonstrations of joy. 


690-91, Craved...... licence— Begged that a lenient view 
might be taken of their freedom from restraint. 


702—706. The reverend...... pilgrimage—They enjoyed 
their success with noise and disorder to an extreme 
degree. This provoked their priest, Father Cimedo. 
He rebuked their conduct. He told them that they 
should not be proud of their success as dune to their own 
powers but that they should pray to God in gratitude for 
the success with which He blessed them, 

705-6. Oonducting......pilgrimage—Enabling them to 
gain the victory after an arduous struggle, 


707-8. Responsibility......position—The duty that they 


ones * 
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had to discharge on account of their victory and superior 
position. 


740-1. Keeping...... territory— Advancing so as_ to 
meet the wants of a territory which was extending. 

749-50. The very...... prospertty—Their highest pros- 
perity ; their best days. 

750-1. Blotted...... ever— Destroyed their power as a 
nation ruling its own territory. 

751-2, The whole...... history—It seems to be more a 


matter of which we bear so much not in history but in 
fables. It does not seem to us at this distance of time 
that such a heroic defence was possible amidst the 
indescribable sufterings of famine and pestilence or that 
a people from a foreign land could have persisted in a 
siege protracted so long. 


765-6. Reflected...... froma race—Was influenced by 
a people. 
766—8. It...... stock—So far as the Aztecs were con- 


cerned, they were certainly much better than their 
predecessors, they improved on the ways of a bad people 
as a graft improves the quality of the fruit of the tree 
into which it is introduced. 


770, A sword......sceptre—Mere physical force with- 
out a just government. 


776. Qonscription—Compulsory enrolment for military 
or naval service, 


785-6 A pulsation...... politic— Anything to harmonise 
the rulers with the ruled, to create harmony in the whole 
state. (body politic—the collective body of the people in 
its political capacity). 


yi. ey pales (Beppe land—It had no friendly connection 
with the surrounding territory. 
799-80. Theexample...... was contagious— Others caught 


from them their evil ways, were easily influenced by them. 
817. Shamble—Flesh-market. 
818. Did...... time—Fell just at the time when it 
deserved. 
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819-20. Furnish...... invasion.—Amply justify them 
in their invasion, give them enough cause for it. 
821—4. We are content...... Pope—We may defend 


their action in one of two ways, (1) The natives had can- 
nibalistic ways. So, it was proper according to Pro- 
testants that a people of higher civilisation should, asa 
matter of duty, conquer and improve them. (2) The 
Pope’s will must be implicitly obeyed by the Roman 
Catholics. He passed orders and they were obeyed. 


828. More material—More important to our present 
purpose. 

829 Assuming the right—Granting that it was justifi- 
able on either of the grounds aforesaid, 

829—831. The conquest......hwmanity—The Spaniards 
conquered Mexico, having given sufficient consideration 
for the feelings and difficulties of men. 

832-3. With......principles—Even granting that we 
must judge the Spaniards by the standard of the age 
in which people were fierce aud morals loose; granting 
that the people of the age were savage in their ways and 
loose in their morals and that, therefore, we must not 
expect from any particular nation a higher standard of 
action. 

833—6. There are...... history—A historian likes to 
remove those pages of his work that contain descriptions 
of horrid actions unworthy of mankind ; exactly so, there 
are actions of which the Spaniards should be ashamed 
and which they do not like to see recorded in history. 

836—840. Passages......Conguest—Actions for which 
no kind of justification can be found either because they 
were on the defensive, fought merely to defend them- 
selves or because it was necessary for them todo so for 
some reason or other, and which spoil their fame when 
the events of the Conquest are recorded in history. 


847-8.  Used...... victims—Did not cruelly pursue and 
kill them. 
865-6. It...... hearthstone—It reaches the innermost 


rec esses, 
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879. In despite of —We should now say—despite or in 
spite of. 

884—887. The right......that right—When a nation 
claims the right to conquer territory, the use of any force- 
it thinks needed to put down those opposing it is 
implicitly contained in it. A nation puts forth a claim to 
conquer a country ; then, though it is not expressly stated 
that the former has the rigbt to use any force for the 
purpose, it means that the latter will be defeated and 
subdued if it throws obstacles in the way. 


896—900. If our...... conflict—If we try to realise in 
our own minds the sufferings arising out of the wars 
waged for conquest, we must also remember that they 
are the necessary consequence of large numbers of people. 
fighting on both sides. When we read of the acute and 
great grievances inflicted on men by wars waged to 
conquer territory, our minds shrink with horror; but 
we must also know that they cannot be avoided when large 
armies oppose each other. The author means to say 
that, because the Mexicans suffered intensely, we should 
not altogether blame the Spaniards ; once they thongbt it 
right to conquer Mexico, it was a mater of course that 
they had to use force. 


902-3. It...... to say—In fairness to the Spaniards, 
we must admit. 

903—5. The very brilliancy...... misdeeds—Their ad- 
ventures were glorious and dazzled the world; fcr that 
very reason, their evil actions have become notoriovs; it 
is to be regretted that it should be so. 


906-7. Thrown...... belongs to them— Brought their deeds 
to greater prominence then they deserve. 

907—9. It is proper...... excesses—It is not because 
we want to defend all actions in which they went beyond 
legitimate limits that so much as this ought to be 
mentioned. 

909—12. But......cirewmstances—But it is because 
everything must be placed before us that will allow of 
our judging without prejudice their conduct in a fairer 
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way than we shall otherwise do, for we must see what other 
nations have done under like conditions and compare 
them. 

912—14. And that...... war—And we must not con- 
demn their actionsas specially notorious when mischievous 
consequences result from any war. 

907—914. It is proper...... wor—The author questions— 
should we not apply to them the standard found existing 
in other nations of their day under similar conditions ? 
Are we right in blaming one particular nation when war, 
by its very nature, is productive of baneful results ? 


STAT. EE evils—I have not concealed from the 
reader the mischievous results of war, 
915—17. For...... colours—Because it is the duty of 


historian to describe as freely as possible the facts in all 
their reality. 

918-19. Success......glory— We must not be led away 
by the brilliancy of the victory, as it prevents us from 
knowing their evils. 

919-20. Bursting......fellowship—Violently destroying 
the powerful feelings of affection existing between man 
and man, 

920—22. Purchases...... brother—Brings glory only 
after compelling men to fight with one another. 

922, Makes......civilised—Converts even civilised people 
into savages. 

923-4, Kindles......savage—Infuses into men the most 
devilish spirit of committing the worst possible outrages. 


914—24. I have...... savage—The author conveys 
the idea that a true historian should bring to light the 
horrors of war thoagh victory is dazzling to the view, 
as war separates maa from man and makes men most 
brutal. 


925-6. Whatever...... view— Whether we think the con- 
quest to be morally right or wrong. 
926-7. Regarded......achievement—If we consider the 


great amount of military power displayed, 
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933—940, That they should have...... as it were—The 
author contrasts the disadvantages of those days compared 
with the scientific knowledge and methods now available. 


939-40. Feeling...... dark— Left in utter ignorance of 
the country. 

945—8. So far...... civilisation—Without being dis- 
couraged by the enormous degree of civilisation displayed 
there. 

959-60. In fact...... miraculous—In fact approaching 
a miracle. 


960-1. Too startling......fiction—So startling that it 
does not show the semblance of reality reasonably 
expected in a work of fiction. 3 


964—7. It would be unjust...... alone—It ‘would not 
be fair to say that the Spaniards were successful on 
* account of their own ability as the Aztecs deserved credit 
for their military power and help. 


968. Ruggiero, Rogero or Rizieu of Risa (in Orlando 
Farioso) Ariosto was brother of Marphasia and son of 
Rogero and Galacella. He married Charlemague’s piece, 
but had noissue, Galacella being slain by Agolant and 
his sons, Rogero was nursed by a lioness. Rogero deserted 
from the Moorish army to the Christian Charles and was 
baptised, He was brought up by Atlantes, a magician 
who gave him a shield of such dazzling splendour that 
every one quailed who set eyes on it. Rogero, thinking 
it unknightly to carry a charmed shield, threw it into a 
well.— Brewer. 


969. Astolfo (in Orlando Furioso) (Ariosto). An 
English duke (son of Otho) who joined Charlemagne 
against the Saraceus. He was carried on the back of a 
whale to Alcina’s isle, but when Alcina tired of him, she 
turned him into a myrtle. He was disenchanted by 
Melissa. Astolfo descended into infernal regions and his 
flight to the moon is one of the best parts of the whole 
poem. 

It came upon them like a blast from Astolfo’s horn 7.e., 
it produced a panic. Logistilla gave Astolfo a magic 
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horn, and whatever man or beast heard its blast was 
seized with panic, and became an easy captive. 

Like Astolfo’s book, it told you everything—The same 
fairy gave Astolfo a book which would not only direct 
him aright in his journeys, but would tell him anything 
he desired to know—Brewer. 

978-9. The Aztec monarchy......subjects—The Aztec 
monarchy was gone because its own subjects fought 
side by side with the invaders agaiust their own people. 

982-3. The capital...... country—“It was a stranger 
in its own land.” 

984—9. The bolt...... own ruins—If the people bad 
been united by loyalty to their monarch and patriotism 
for their country, the great disaster that befell every part 
of the empire might have been averted ; as it was, there 
were no strong ties between one part of the empire and. ~ 
another ; so, the invasion laid the capital in ruins, led to 
its utter destruction. 

990—2. A government...... abide—No government can 
be permanent which does not secure the sympathies 
of the people. 

992—4. Human institutions......fall—If institutions 
do not promote the progress of maakind, they must come 
to an end. 

994—7. If not...... without— Either the advantages 
of civilisation must bring about their fall or people of 
might exert all their physical strength to put them down. 
If foreigners do not pull them down by physical force, 
people arise within the country itself that surely do it. 

GEE, WhO ween fall? Who will be sorry for their fate 
when men see that they get what they deserve P 
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